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PREFACE. 


This little book is intended as the first instalment of 
a Historical Geography of the British Colonies. Any suc- 
ceeding parts will be more purely geographical and will deal 
with the separate divisions of the Empire., 

I know no book which gives quite simply and shortly a 
connected account of the Colonies, of the geographical and 
historical reasons of their belonging to England, and of the 
special place which each colony holds in the Empire. The 
present is an attempt to supply the want from materials to 
hand at the Colonial Office and elsewhere. 


May ^ 1887. 


C. P. LUCAS. 



19'ote to p. 39, 1, 31. — Since this paragraph was written, slavery 
in Cuba has been abolished by law. 



BOQKS RELATING TO COLONIAL SUBJECTS. 


The subjoined list of some well-known books relating to 
colonial subjects may be useful to teachers and stu- 
dents : — 

The annual Colonial Office List, published by Messrs, 
flarrison & Sons, contains much general and useful 
information, together with maps of most of the colonies : 
the issue for 1887 has been considerably revised and 
enlarged. 

The various Handbooks published in connexion with the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition, and the volume com- 
piled under the authority of the Royal Commission, and 
entitled Her Majesty s Colonies, are familiar to the public. 

Among older standard books are : — 

Heeren's Political System 0/ Pur ope and its Colonies, which 
groups together clearly the events of different periods 
and the work of different nations, giving the authorities 
in each case. 

The same writer's Pesearches 0/ Asiatic nations and A/rican 
nations give full accounts of Phoenician and Carthaginian 
colonisation. 

Meriv ale's Lectures on Colonisation and Colonies are well 
known. 

Sir G. C. Lewis's Essay on the Government of Dependencies 
is full of history and political philosophy : it ought to 
be specially valuable in connexion with the teaching for 
the Final Classical Schools at Oxford. 

The chapter in Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations entitled 
Of Colonies, and especially the second part, On ike Causes 
of the Prosperity of New Colonies, will of course be 
consulted. 
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HaVnai.’^s History of 7 %e Settlements and Trade of the Euro-^ 
peans in the East and West Indies 3delds a great deal 
of inforynation mixed with much of little value. 

Helps’ Spanish Conquest of America contains an account 
of early Portuguese exploration on the West Coast of 
Africa, as well as the history of the Spaniards in 
America, and a full record of the treatment of the native 
races, etc. 

« 

Among later publications : — 

Sir G. Birdwood’s Report on the Miscellaneous old Eecords 
of the India Office^ Nov. i, 1878, printed by the Govern- 
ment, contains a most complete and interesting summary 
of early European colonisation in the East. 

Doyle's History of the English in America^ 1882, gives in 
the earlier chapters accounts of the first European voyages, 
to and settlements in North America. 

la Colonisation scieniifique et les Colonies frangaises^ by 
Bordier, dated Pans 1884, gives suggestive information 
as to climate, race, and other factors in colonisation. 

It is needless to mention Professor Seeley's Expansion 
of England. 

Among smaller publications : — 

Colonies and Dependencies (in the ‘ English Citizen ’ series), 
by J. S. Cotton and E. J. Payne ; Ransome's Lectures 
on Our Colonies and India*, and Sir Rawson Rawson's 
Inaugural Address to the Statistical Society, on British 
and Eoreign Colonies, delivered in November 1884, and 
published by Messrs. Stanford, ought to be noticed. 
The last especially gives a vast amount of information 
in small space, and is accompanied by several useful 
diagrams. 

Lastly, it is perhaps allowable to remind those interested 
in th :5 subject of the various books of the invaluable 
Hakluyt series, and of the separate articles of the 
Encyclopcedia Britannica. 
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CrtAPTER 1. 


WHAT IS A OOLOHYP 

1 . The English colonies should more correctly be called Chapter 
the English^ dependencies. All the foreign and colonial 
possessions of Great Britain are in a sense dependencies, but Colony and 
to most of them the term colony does not strictly apply. plantation. 

The Latin word *colonia' implied cultivation of the 
ground : it is more correctly translated by ‘ plantation ^ than 
by ‘ colony The earliest British colonies, those founded in 
America, were known as plantations ; and before the creation 
of a Secretaryship of State for War and the Colonies at the 
end of the last century ^ the superintendence of colonial 
matters was entrusted to a Board or Committee for ‘Trade 
and the Plantations.’ 

Similarly Bacon entitled his essay on colonisation ‘ Of Plan- 
tations, ' ‘ de plantationibus populorum et coloniis,' though he 
makes use of the word with reference rather to the planting 
of men and women than to the planting of the soil. 

‘ Plantation ’ however has long been superseded by ‘ colony,’ 
and ‘ colony ’ has long ceased to imply, if it ever implied, any 
purely agricultural meaning. 

^ In this book, however, ‘dependency* is generally used as the oppo- 
site of ‘ settlement.’ 

^ The terms colony and plantation are fully explained by Sir G. 

Comewall Lewis, ‘ Government of Dependencies,’ chaps, ii. and iii. in 
edition of 1841, pp. 114, 115 and 170 etc. 

® The exact changes which occurred in the arrangements for the 
management of colonial business will be found in the ‘ Government of 
Dependencies,* chap. ii. p. *161, and on p. 9 of the last edition (1887) 
of the Colonial Office List. 
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2, In his 'Government of Dependencies Sir G. Lewis lays 
down that *a colony properly denotes a body of persons 
belonging to one country and political community, who, 
having abandoned that country and community, form a new 
and separate society, independent or dependent, in some 
district which is wholly or nearly uninhabited, or from which 
they expel the ancient inhabitants/ 

Taking this definition, it would seem that a col(5ny in its 
proper sense implies, firstly, voluntary abandonment of one 
country; secondly, permanent settlement in another; and 
thirdly, settlement in a country in which the settlers either 
from the first form the bulk of the inhabitants, or at least in 
course of time largely outnumber the natives. It is also 
clear that the word does not necessarily imply dependence 
on the mother- country. 

3. Consequently the Eastern colonies of Great Britain are 
not colonies in the true sense, for the English residents in 
thefn have not abandoned their own country, nor have they 
permanently settled in the East; while the countries in which 
they have taken up their temporary abode contain a large 
native population. The same test excludes other parts of the 
empire, such as the Mediterranean stations and the settle- 
ments on the West coast of Africa. Canada, again, is strictly 
speaking not a colony; for, as far at least as the older pro- 
vince of Quebec is concerned, it belongs to England not in 
virtue of settlement but by right of conquest. The Aus- 
tralasian colonies have a better title to the name; but it must 
be remembered even in their case, that some of the earliest 
settlers in Australia were not voluntary English emigrants 
but convicts sent out against their will : while the wars with 
the Maoris, and the fact that they still remain a not unim- 
portant element in the population of New Zealand, might 
create f doubt as to whether those islands should be classed 
as settled or as conquered countries. • 

* Chap. iii. 
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On the other handj, the United States may well be said 
to be still colonies of Great Britain, colonies which, thotigh 
^ey have been planted not in^ a ‘pure soil,* bat in one 
firom which the ancient inhabitants have been expelled/are 
yet permanent voluntary settlements of English origin in 
a land, the greater part of which now knows no inhabitants 
but themselves. 

4. An* account then of the English colonies should Popular 
properly include the United States, and exclude India and 
many gther divisions of the empire : and though the word colony, 
colony must in this book be used in its popular sense, as 
simply equivalent to any foreign possession, it is well to bear 
in mind the true meaning of the term, for it gives at once a 
clue to the real character of the various possessions, which 
compose what has been called Greater Britain. 


‘ See Bacon’s hssay on Plantations. 



CHAPTER 11. 


CHAPtER 

II. 


tton. 


MOTIVES OP COLONISATION-. 

1. The main motives of colonisation, which alike in 
ancient and modern times have led to discovery, to conquest, 

Fmr main and to settlement, are four in number ; love of enterprise, 
^olonisc^^ desire of wealth, social or political discontent, and religion. 

2. Of these four, one or other has had greater influence at 
given periods of history or in certain countries ; but hardly 
even in the minds of the leaders and pioneers of colonisation, 
much less in those of their followers, has a single motive ever 
predominated to the exclusion of all the others. 

The Greeks, for instance, planted their colonies for com- 
mercial purposes as well as to relieve the pressure of 
population at home. Columbus was not merely an adventurer 
but also a religious enthusiast. And the motives which led the 
Puritans to New England were in part social and political as 
well as religious. 

Still it is useful to bear in mind that the river of colonisa- 
tion has not flowed from one source only; and that from time 
to time first one tributary and then another has risen in tide 
and volume, and has given a special colour to the main 
stream. 

3. To take these four motives in succession : it is hardly 
necessary to point out that enterprise, energy, and love of 
adventure are to be found in certain races, climates, and 
localities, rather than in others History has abundantly 
shown that the white man, for instance, is more enterprising 
than the black or yellow, that maritime peoples take more 


First 
motive, 
love of 
adventure. 
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kindly to distant adventure than do dwellers inland, and t)iat 
it is the temperate zone, not the tropics or the Arctie regions, ^ 
which gives birth to the moving spirits of the v/orld. 

It is also obvious that discovery must precede conquest or M a 
settlement: love of enterprise, therefore, would seem 
come first of the four motives in order of time : although in Hmi. 
view of the fact that the Phoenicians and Greeks ?nd North- 
men wane from the first merchants rather than explorers, it is 
impossible to lay down broadly that love of adventure is the 
prime source of colonisation. 

It is natural to suppose, and history has proved, that this 
motive is strongest in a new age and in a growing country, 
when some fresh impulse has been given to the minds of men, 
bidding them look restlessly to the futuie, to an unknown land 
and to an age which they hope will be richer and fuller than 
the present. Spain had been newly consolidated, and was in 
the full vigour of youth, when her government sent out 
Columbus to find America. And in England the period of the 
Reformation and the Revival of learning gave birth to a race 
of explorers and adventurers, of the type of Drake and 
Raleigh, whose chivalry and daring made the Elizabethan age 
the most romantic and picturesque period of English history. 

It is further a motive which clearly works on individual men Jt in* 
rather than on governments or associations of men. Subsidies-^^^^^^^^^^" 
to science may sometimes be given by kings or voted by more than 
Parliaments : but, whatever may be the inclinations of the 
rulers for the time being, governments as such cannot and do companies^ 
not take up enterprise for its own sake. Nor are companies 
formed to promote adventure, except so far as it is identified 
with commerce or with the extension of some branch of 
knowledge ; their part is played later, when the pioneers have 
pointed the way, and when the work has become too extensive 
and too complicated to be left solely m individual hand|. Con- 
sequently the question, How far has love of enterprise, apart 
from other motives, influenced colonisation ? nearly means, 
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CuAmi^ What patt in cobmsing the world has been taken by the few 
I^eat indi^nidual explorers ? 

m<f» 4. The close connexion between the second motive, viz. 

wealth, and colonisation, is clear enough to need 
but few words. Men being what they are, this motive must be 
present in every age and country, to any men or associations 
of men, who take part in colonising. And with states and 
governments it is all-powerful. 

Love of adventure may overpower other motives in some 
minds, but very few characters are so constituted as Jo look 
' only to the excitement which accompanies adventure or to 
the fame which follows it ; and most men, however enter- 
prising, aim at making a fortune as well as a name. The 
imaginations of the early Spanish adventurers were fired by 
reports of the treasures of the Indies ; and the English 
sailors who followed in their track hoped to share the 
plunder, and to make their daring and their patriotism pay. 

5. But, to contrast this commercial motive with mere love 
of adventure, its influence is specially noticeable in three 
tendencies. It has led to system and permanence in the 
world of colonising as opposed to single spasmodic efforts. It 
has in the second place made men co-operate and form 
companies for conquest or settlement. And thirdly it has 
determined the part taken by the state in colonisation. 

6. The first point may be illustrated by reference to the 
voyages which have been made to the Arctic regions. The 
record of Arctic adventure consists of a number of more or 

Comnmce less isolated attempts at exploration : and so far as any 
systematic work has been done in this direction, it has been 
^rma- done mainly with the view of discovering a North-West or 
mnce, North-East passage to the Indies, in other words of opening 
up a new road to commerce. If the climate of the Polar regions 
had be^ other than it is, and if, instead of icebound shores, 
explorers had found a land flowing with milk and honey, 
or even a practicable route for trade, it is clear that this 
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|)^rt of thd earth’s surface would not ha^e been left de- 
serted, but that a series of merchants and settlers would ^ . 
have followed in Frobisher’s footsteps^ and have perma- 
nently annexed this section of the New Wdrld At the 
present time the only regular visitors to the Arctic regions are 
fishermen : and it is worth noticing that early colonisation, 
especially in North America, began in great measure with 
the pursuit of this branch of commerce. 

While exploration was disjointed and irregular, the fishing 
trade could only be successfully carried on by a definite 
system, under which vessels were sent out to distinct destina- 
tions at fixed times. Thus regular intercourse was early 
established between Europe and North America. The men, 
who were engaged in the trade, were at once hardy and 
business-like, fit pioneers of sound colonisation. And the 
necessities of the traffic naturally led the peoples which were 
interested in it to win and keep a permanent hold on the 
shores visited. 

It is interesting to bear in mind that, even at the present 
day, the French, who have lost all their possessions on the 
mainland of Canada, still retain some share in the fisheries 
which first attracted their merchant seamen to the North 
American coasts. 

7. In order to produce system and permanence there must 2 . To for- 

be co-operation. A house can only be built with the help of 

^ ^ ^ companteSf 

mortar to hold the bricks and stones together ; and commerce 

has acted as the mortar, which has made it possible to utilise 
the disjointed stones of exploration in building up strong and 
lasting colonies. 

The part played by companies in colonising will be 
alluded to in a later chapter : here it is enough to take one 
illustration, and to point to the fact that English colonisation 
did not begin in earnest, until chivalry and knight-errantry had 
given way to the commercial spirit,^ and until the* daring 
^ Sc^ Doyle’s * History of the English in America,* vol. i. chap, vi. 
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explorers of the age of Elizabeth had been succeeded by 
prosaic business associations such as the Virginia and the 
East India companies. 

8. And if this desire of wealth has led to the formation of 
colonising companies, it has also been the motive which 
beyond others has induced states and governments to take a 
direct part in conquest or settlement. 

In taking and holding dependencies, a government looks to 
the material advantages to be derived from them either directly 
or indirectly : even if it plants a purely military post, itg object 
in so doing is to protect and consolidate its resources. 

In old days the dependencies of a state were, roughly 
speaking, either tributary peoples, paying an annual sum 
to their suzerain; such. were the dependencies of Athens 
and Rome : or they were emporia of trade, such as the 
settlements formed by the Carthaginians. Again, when the 
governments of modern Europe took up the work of conquer- 
ing and settling the New Woild, they aimed directly at 
adding to their material resources. In Professor Seeley^s^ 
words, ‘ what the state wanted was revenue, hence it became 
necessary to regard the new countries rather as so much 
wealth to be transported into Europe than as a new seat for 
European civilisation.' 

And at the present day, if a nation annexes some new 
territory, though it does not look to a direct payment of gold 
and silver, yet its action is determined by the advantages 
which it hopes ultimately to reap in the way of trade. Such, 
to take one recent instance only, is the object aimed at in 
declaring an English protectorate over part of New Guinea ; 
the step has been taken with a view to the future maintenance 
and development of Australian trade in the Southern seas. 

9. The third motive, political and social discontent, may in 
a sense^be identified with desire of wealth, as most men who 
are dissatisfied with the government or social condition of 

^ * Expansion of England,’ Lectuie IV. 
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theiir country, and leave hotne on that.acoonnt, may be 
.supposed to be desirous of bettering themselves. Still there 
is a real distinction between the political and, social motive 
on the one hand and the commercial on the other. The 
latter is always at work ; the former operates only at certain 
periods ^in a nation’s history. The more prosperous a 
country is, the more active is the commercial spirit in it; 
whereat it is at times of depression and unhappiness that 
the motive of discontent is most powerfully felt. Desire of 
weakly influences all citizens alike, but discontent animates 
one section or class of the community as opposed to the 
others. \nd lastly political and social causes tend to take 
men entirely away from their old homes ; while commerce, 
though it leads, as has been said, to permanent settlements 
in foreign parts, yet, in bringing about such settlements, 
regards them a© essentially oifshoots from, and feeders of, 
the mother country. 

The Greek colonies proper, as opposed to the tributary 
dependencies of the Greek States, sprang mainly from 
political or social causes ; fiom over-population with its 
necessary consequence of discontent ; or from the struggles 
between the political paities in the various cities, the 
bitterness of which was intensified by the narrow space 
within which the contending parties were cooped up. And 
the colonies, which originated m this source, were permanent 
settlements m foreign and more or less distant countries, 
such as in Asia Minor or Sicily, and were from first to 
last absolutely independent of the mother state. The generic 
name diroiKia indicates that the main object of the founders of 
Greek colonies was simply to get away from their old 
homes. 

Again, the origin of the earliest permanent English settle- 
ment on the mainland of America, the Virginian, colony, 
may be traced to social causes^: ‘Virginia was the offspring 
^ Doyle’s * History of the English in America,* vol. i. chap. vi. 
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of economical distress as New England was of ecclesiasticil 
conflicts/ And in our own time this same love of political Ot 
social independence is a most fruitful source of emigration ; 
as may be seen in the case of the Irish, who seek to ex- 
change English rule for that of the United States, and look 
for a part of the world where there will be no rent to pay 
and no eviction to fear; or in that of the Germans or the 
Basques, who leave their homes to escape the birrden of 
military service. 

10. The connexion between religion and colonisatipn is a 
subject of the greatest historical interest ; but only a few 
illustrations can here be given, to show how powerful the 
religious motive has been, and in what different ways it has 
operated. 

Colonisation includes exploration, conquest, and settlement: 
at each of these three stages religion has played an all- 
important part. It was the desire to promote the Christian 
faith, which stirred up the father of modern exploration, 
Prince Henry of Portugal, to send expeditions to search out 
the African coast. When Columbus turned his eyes to the 
New World, he had it in his mind to find a road to 
Jerusalem through the Indies and to lead a new Crusade. 
It was Champlain’s aim, when exploring the backwoods 
of Canada, to work out the conversion of the Indian 
tribes and to open new fields for the spread of Christianity. 
And — to take one instance from later times — the life of 
Livingstone is a great record of missionary and explorer 
in one. 

It is not wonderful that religion has been a fruitful parent 
of adventure. Men, who are fired by religious enthusiasm, 
think lightly of difiiculties, which but for this impulse would 
be held insurmountable ; and the work of exploring what 
is vague and unknown is in harmony with a strong sense of 
the supernatural. While too often, it must be allowed, the 
end has been made to justify the means, and the holiness of 
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tiieir aims has made explorers conveniently blind to th^ 
nature of the intermediate steps. 

11. After the explorer comes the bonquefor, with the^. 
Cross or the Crescent for his banner ; and religion is seen to 
be a poweiful incentive to the annexation of the newly found 
territories and to the subjection of their savage inhabitants. 
The record of the Mohammedan invasions, of the Crusades, 
and of countless other struggles, each one more revolting 
than another, shows that, throughout history, religion and 
war have gone hand in hand, and shows further that the 
w^ork of invaders and conquerors has never been so terribly 
thorough as when undertaken in the name of religion. 

Among Christian sects, the Roman Catholic Church has in 
the past been the most militant and active. It has been 
better organised, more despotic, and perhaps more pliant 
than other religious bodies. And it may be that through its 
gorgeous ceremonial, it has been more successful than the 
less ostentatious Churches of Protestantism in impressing 
savage or half-civilised races, accustomed to associate religion 
with outward sights and sounds. 

Towards the end of the Middle Ages its power was firmly 
established in Spain. In no country was its rule more 
implicitly obeyed; and in none were its outward symbols 
more imposing or its organisation more complete. Further, 
at the time when Columbus sailed on his first voyage, the 
war with the Moors in Spain had just been brought to a 
successful issue, the Christian had finally triumphed over the 
infidel at home, and the Spanish government was burning 
with a desire to extend the field of its religious conquests, 
so that ‘ they might always be occupied in bringing infidels 
to the knowledge of the Holy Catholic faith^.' 

This religious element in the history of the Spaniards in 
America must always be borne in mind. It recalls the story 


^ See Helps' * Spanish Conquest of America,’ vol. i. bk. ii. chap. i. 
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CHAPTER of the conquest of Canaan by the Chosen People; and it helps 
to explain the daring of the conquerors, the interest taken in 
the woril by the home government, and the rapidity and 
energy with which lands were conquered as soon as found,, 
and natives claimed as subjects, as if they and theirs were 
the lawful inheritance of a Christian power. 

But it was not only the warlike Catholics of Spain, who 
were ^devoured with zeal for the conversion of the heathen : 
a similar spirit animated at least to some extent the first 
English colonisers of America. , 

The Virginia^ Company placed this object in the forefront 
of their scheme, combined missionary and mercantile enter- 
prise, and secured money and friends for the purpose of 
spreading the Christian reli^on among the heathen. Pro- 
testants indeed have not always behaved less vigorously than 
Roman Catholics in the matter of conversion. In the case 
of Ceylon, for instance, the Dutch, in whom years of struggle 
with the Inquisition at home had bred a spirit of counter- 
bigotry, are known to have imposed their religion upon the 
natives in a more arbitrary fashion than the Roman Catholic 
Portuguese, whom they superseded ^ 

12. In the work of conquest then, in East and West alike, 
the influence of religion was in old days thrown on the side 
of the conquerors, giving a sanction even to slavery as a 
means of saving souls. But when the European had taken 
possession of the land of the heathen and held the people in 
subjection, and when the triumph of Christianity was no 
longer in doubt, the ministers of religion as a rule used their 
power for a better purpose, to check the excesses of the 
conquerors and enforce humane treatment of the natives. 
Spanish priests and friars in the West Indies did not shrink 
from exposing and, as far as in them lay, restraining the 
cruelty of their fellow-countrymen ; and Jesuits, Moravians, 

^ See Doyle, ‘ English in America,' vol. i. chap. vi. p. 217. 

* See Emerson Tennant’s * Christianity in Ceylon,’ chap. ii. 
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Quakers, and others stood out in the East and West alike as 
friends and champions of the native races, and won from 
them the love and honour which they well deserved. Yet even 
under these circumstances the religious motive did not work 
entirely for good. In its Roman Catholic dress, at any rate, it 
stood in various parts of the world utterly against our ideas 
of liberty and independence. It inculcated kindliness to the 
natives, *but kindliness as to inferior beings. The Guaranis in 
the Jesuit missions^ of Paraguay were humanely treated, but 
what we call manly self-reliance was banished from among 
them. And in the East, if the Portuguese missionaries and 
notably the Jesuits, following in the steps of St. Francis 
Xavier, did much towards hi^anising and educating the 
natives of India, they appear on the other side to have 
offered little opposition to the abuses of the civil govern- 
ment, and to have used the influence of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, which centred at Goa, to rivet still firmer the 
chains of despotic rule. 

13. Passing from exploration and conquest to settlement, 
religion is seen to have produced two distinct and almost 
opposite effects. On the one hand it has beyond all other 
causes led men to leave their homes and emigrate for good and 
all : on the other it has under certain circumstances proved 
a strong bond between the colony and the mother-country. 

A good instance of the first effect is found in the emigra- 
tion of the Huguenots from France to England, the Nether- 
lands, and other Protestant parts of Europe, in consequence 
of the revocation of the edict of Nantes. The result of the 
persecution of the Protestants by the Catholic government 
of France was, that a large number of French citizens, pre- 
ferring their religious belief to riches and even to home and 
country, permanently settled beyond the Frencli borders, 

^ An account of these missions will be found in Helps’ ‘ Spanish Con- 
quest of America,* and in Watson’s ‘ History of Spanish and Portuguese 
South America during the Colonial Period.’ See also Merivale’s ‘Lectures 
on Colonisation.’ 
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and gradually became incorporated with foreign communities, 
This was 'a case of a body of people flying for refuge 
from persecution to neighbouring and civilised countries* 
The planting of the New England colonies, on the other 
hand, shows religion as having been sujSiciently powerful to 
induce men to go forth into the wilderness, to an almost 
unknown world, and there to found a wholly new society, 
wherein to worship in quietness the God of their fathers'. 
The Puritan settlers in New England were in great 
measure well-to-do men ; they did not leave their -homes 
on account of poverty. Nor was the land in which they 
settled one of great commercial promise. They left England 
mainly on religious ground^ and made up their minds to 
live and die in distant exile, because they feared God more 
than man. 

In these cases, as in many others, ^religion has been a 
separating force : but it may prove and often has proved a 
connecting link. For instance, almost the only tie between the 
Greek colonies and their mother-cities was a religious tie. The 
sacred fire was brought from the parent state to the colony, 
and at the public festivals and sacrifices due honour was 
paid by the colonists to the city from which they or their 
fathers had emigrated, but to which they owed no political 
allegiance. 

Again, one of the few bonds which kept the Spanish 
American colonies so long attached to Spain, in spite of the 
distance, the weakness, and the misgovernment of the mother- 
country, was the influence of the Roman Catholic Church. 

And if it was difference of religion which drove the Pilgrim 
Fathers from England to America, it may be said, on the 
other hand, that a general harmony in religious feeling has 
remained to this day as one among many links between 
Great Britain and the United States. 


* Compare Seeley, * Expansion of England,* Lectnre VIII. 
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1. Colonisation implies a place to be colonised and 
a people to colonise ; and the good or ill success of colonies 
depends mainly on two factors, climate and race. 

Different races are of course^suited to different climates. 
The negro thrives in a hot moist climate — on the coast of^ 
Guinea or in the West Indies; but he has no place in the 
colder zones. ‘Instead of deriving firmness and activity 
from the cold, he becomes inert, sluggish and languid ^ ’ and 
so in Africa his home is between the tropics; and in the 
United States, while three-fifths of the whole population of 
South Carolina (according to the 1880 census), and more 
than one-half of that of Louisiana and Mississippi, are 
coloured, in the states of Maine New York, or Massachusetts, 
the proportion of negroes to whites is less than two per 
cent. 

The white man, on the contrary, has been set by nature in 
temperate latitudes; his bodily physique and his character 
alike deteriorate in the tropics ; and if he be transplanted to 
some other climate than his own, experience has shown that 
he will bear a change to greater cold better than to greater 
heat. 

^ Bryan Edwards, * History of West Indies,’ bk. iv. chap. v. He is 
speaking of the condition of the negro in the chill of the morning. 
A colony of rebel slaves or Maroons from Jamaica was planted in Nova 
Scotia in I795» but in 1800 they were removed to Sierra Leone — too 
soon to judge of the effects of the climate upon them. 
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French and English emigrants, for instance, have thriven 
far more amid the snows of Canada than in the tropical 
West Indian islands. And a comparison of the branches of 
the European race, which have sent settlers to America, shows 
that, in the first instance, the Spaniards and Portuguese from 
the warm South of Europe settled and took root in Central 
and South America, whereas the French and English planted 
themselves mainly in the more northerly and coldef part of 
the continent ; and that, at the present day, the Italians head 
the list of immigrants into South America, whjje the 
Germans, Swedes, and Norwegians stream into the Northern 
districts of the United States. 

Dij^erent 2. And as different temperatures suit different races, so, to 
take the case of a single Colonising people, it is this element 
different of climate, which has mainly determined what kinds of 
des^^the co^onies or dependencies have been formed in various 
mmepeopk, quarters of the world. 

A nation may explore or conquer in any climate, but it 
can make its home in some climates only, not in others. An 
Englishman’s constitution may be able to stand a voyage to 
the North Pole on the one hand, or an expedition into the 
heart of the Soudan on the other ; but Englishmen could not 
thrive, and breed, and bring up healthy children, either far 
within the Arctic circle or in Equatorial Africa or India. 
Consequently the differences in kind in the English depen- 
dencies vary in great measure with the differences in climate. 

Compare, for instance, three different parts of the English 
empire : the West Afiica Settlements, India, and Australia. 
West Africa is a part of the world where, on account of climatic 
causes, it is almost impossible for an Englishman to take up 
his residence for any length of time without injury to his 
health ; it has been found necessary to grant leave of absence 
to the civil officers in the service at more frequent intervals 
than in the case of other tropical or semi-tropical depen- 
dencies, and to send them constantly to Madeira or to 
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England for change of air; and no white troops are 
employed on the coast, which is garrisoned by the coloured ^ , 

West India regiments^,. In short, experience has shown that 
the average Englishman not only cannot make his home in 
West Africa, but cannot live there at all for any prolonged 
time; and English colonisation in this part of the world 
amounts to nothing more ^han keeping a supei vision over 
a certain part of the fever- stricken West African coast, for 
purposes partly commercial, partly philanthropic. 

As oompared with Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast, India 
has a climate fairly healthy for Europeans: consequently it 
can be gatrisoncd to a great extent by English troops; and 
Englishmen can live in the country, engage in trade, and 
practise their professions for years at a tim^, without ma- 
terially suffering in health. But here again there is a limit : 
hardly any Englishman can settle down in India for a 
perpetuity ; English children, born in the hot climate of the 
East, deteriorate in morale and physique unless they are sent 
to Europe at a certain age; and if a man goes out from 
England to India, he does so meaning to come home sooner 
or later. Consequently, while the English have been able 
for generations to hold India as a military dependency, and 
have not been compelled to content themselves with a few 
isolated positions, or an indefinite protectorate along the 
coast, but have established a system of order and adminis- 
tration throughout the length and breadth of the great 
peninsula ; yet the greater part of India is not, and, as far as 
can be judged, never will be a home for Englishmen. 

The case of Australia is widely different. Here, ^except in 
the tropical northern districts, the English race can find 
a permanent resting-place. Consequently there is a constant 
stream of emigration flowing from Great Britain to the 
Australian colonies ; a new England is springing up at the 
Antipodes; English farmers are planted throughout the 

^ They are of course officered by Englishmen. 
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©Oftintry ; and towns like Sydney and Melbourne reproduce to 
the full the vigour and activity of our own great cities. 

S. It is dear then that climate decides where a race can and 
where it cannot endure. But, for colonising, a race requires 
certain special qualifications ; and, as these qualifications are 
not found all combined in a single breed, it follows that 
differences in national character, like differences in climate, 
have led and will lead to the formation of various ’kinds of 
dependencies. 

A race, to be able to colonise, must in the firs* place 
be one of strong physique, multiplying and reproductive, 
formed by nature to spread and expand over a larger area 
than its original home. 

Taking in this connexion the broadest division of mankind, 
it is seen that the white race, which in historical times 
has done by far the most colonising work in the world, 
possesses apparently greater stamina and more power of ex- 
pansion than the coloured races. Though it does not thrive 
in some climates as it does in others, yet there is hardly 
any part of the world where it has not secured and 
maintained some kind of foothold. Europe has for many 
generations overflowed into the other continents, whereas the 
coloured races make little or no show in Europe. The negro 
remains within certain limits even in Africa : and the Chinese, 
who are far the strongest and the most expansive of the non- 
Aryan races, and who seem to be in great measure impervious 
to the effects of climate, have as yet (partly no doubt from 
political causes) but touched upon the borders of the white 
man’s new home in California and the Australian colonies. 

Among the branches of the white race again, the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain distinctly come first in the field of 
colonisation ; and, as Professor Seeley has pointed out, one 
great speciality of the English people, as far as modern 
history is concerned, has been ‘ unparallelled expansion h’ 

^ ‘ Expansion of England,* part ii. Lecture VIII, end. 
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It would be superfluous to multiply illustrations of tbis CuAi*T«|t' 
well-known fact. Between 1851' iBSi the population of ^ ^ 

England and Wales rose from 18 millions to 26 mlilions : at 
the same time (between the years 1853 1B83) nearly/ 

1,400,000 English and Welsh emigrated to the United States 
alone h Year after year the area of English colonisation has 
been widening in Canada, in Australia, and in South Africa. 

And a reference to the last census of the United States will 
show how the English-speaking race, which a hundred years 
ago was to be found only along the Atlantic coast has 
now spread from sea to sea. 

4. In addition to physical endurance and reproductive 
power, however, there are some more special colonising 
qualities to be noticed. 

Colonisation, as has been seen, includes exploration, 2. Certain 
conquest and settlement. A colonising race, therefore, may ^q^uties. 
be expected to have one or more of the following character- cMrac- 
istics ; to be enterprising, commercial, inclined to emigrate 
and form new settlements, to be a warlike and conquering races. 
race, to be able to assimilate with other races, and, lastly, to 
be able to govern. And “Uccording as different qualities 
have predominated in a particular race or nationality, so its 
part in the history of colonisation will be found to bear 
a special impress. 

5. To take the first of these six characteristics. A mixed i. Enter- 

race is usually progressive and enterprising. * 

Compare the English and Chinese, the former a breed breeds are 
composed of various elements, the latter comparatively pure 
and unalloyed. The English have, as the saying is, moved 
with the age, and adapted themselves to change of time and 
circumstance. The Chinese, on the contrary, while they have 

^ Excluding Scotch and Irish : the figures are taken from the ‘States- 
man's Year Book.’ 

* See the United States census for 1880. This is a splendid publication, 
showing by a series of maps the progress of population since the first 
census, taken in 1790. 
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and emigrated, have yet remained for centuries in 
, * the same intellectual groove : their government is at present 

as pedanti 3 :j,as ever it was ; their mode of administration and 
their forms of justice remain unchanged. If they do not 
exclude foreigners, it is only because they have been forced 
to admit them ; and the presence of Europeans in China has 
had little effect upon the ways and customs of the people* 
In 1876 a railway was laid by a European oornpany for 
a few miles from Shanghai ; but it had not been working 
many months, when it was bought up and taken ovei# by the 
Chinese government, and the lines were torn up again. 

Or take the case of Spain. At the end of the 15th and 
the beginning of the i6th centuries, the Spaniards were, with 
the Portuguese, the most forward and enterprising people in 
Europe. They are now among the most backward and 
reactionary of European nations. The Spanish breed was 
originally a very mixed one : Iberians, Celts, Phoenicians, 
Romans, Goths, Vandals, and Moors contributed to it. But, 
as soon as the nation really came into existence, a policy of 
exclusion was begun, and was thenceforward steadily carried 
on. Men with new and progressive ideas were proscribed, 
heretics were stamped out, Jews were expelled, the Moors 
were driven out wholesale, and at the present day Spain 
contains few^r residents of foreign birth than most other 
countries of Europe. So it w^ould seem that, as the country 
became more exclusive and the breed less alloyed, the spirit 
43f enterprise gradually died away 

As also 6. As a seagoing race is ever enterprising and adventurous, 

maritime ocean is the great high load between the various 

parts of the earth, the work of colonisation both in ancient 
and modern ages has been carried on mainly by the sea: 
and but few colonising peoples, from the time of the 
Phoenicians to that of the English, have been outside the 


^ The ‘Statesman's Year Book’ says that, according to the 1877 census, 
there were then only 26,834 resident foreigners in Spain. 
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category of maritime nations. It is tme*‘timt the gfeat 
movements of barbarians from Asia to Etirope; and invasitoa, 
such as those of the Saracens and Turks, may .-be given as 
instances of migration by land : but transplantations of whole 
races, and great waves of invasion, can hardly be classed under 
the head of colonisation; and at any rate it may be safely 
said that, with two exceptions, the peoples of Europe have 
colonised by sea rather than by land ; those exceptions being 
two great military nations, viz. the Romans in ancient times 
and th« Russians in our own. 

7. There is no feature more striking in the history of And small 
colonisation than the amount of work done by small nations, 

as for instance the Phoenicians, the Greeks, the Portuguese, 
the Dutch, and others. 

This has been in part due to the element of restlessness, 
arising from over-population; but it has also been the result 
of'the vigour and independence, which so often characterizes 
small states, and which leads naturally to emigration and 
the formation of colonies. The life of little communities is in 
many respects more vigorous than that of great empires: 
where the area of the country is limited and the population 
small, each individual is of importance, and takes an active 
part in public life ; whereas in a great nation single citizens 
are too often lost in the mass and never develop independence 
of thought and action. 

To take one instance only; individual life had far more play 
in the little States of ancient Greece, than can possibly be 
the case in the large nationalities of the present day; con- 
sequently the single city of Athens produced a series of great 
men which perhaps has never been equalled; and the influence 
of Greek character, Greek literature, and Greek art on the 
world in general has been out of all proportion to the numbers 
of the Greek race and the size of their communities. 

8. It is a sign of an enterprising race to owe its colonies to 
private effort, independent of the state. At the outset of modern 
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Chapter colonisation, Spanish, Portuguese, and French explorers were 
* ^ * individually at least as daring and as adventurous as English : 
Tfu most but the ofdkiary Spaniard or Portuguese or Frenchman had 
same power of private initiative as ihe ordinary 
kotoe been Englishman. And if the work done by the English nation has 
in the end proved to be of better quality and more lasting 
ridden. character, than that of other peoples ; if the English 
succeeded in India, while the Portuguese failed; *if British 
America has prospered, while Spanish America has not ; if 
the United States grew and developed out of all proportion 
to the French colony in Canada; one great reason for the 
difference seems to be, that the members of the English- 
speaking race, as compared with other races, have throughout 
its history, both at home and abroad, relied not so much on 
their government as on themselves. 

t. Aptitude 9. But little need be said of the commercial spirit to 
for trading, supplement the allusions made to it in the last chapter. 
Commerce, it has been seen, as opposed to adventure pure 
and simple, tends to forming permanent colonies. The 
Phoenicians, the Carthaginians, and the Greeks, in ancient 
times stand out as instances of trading peoples which have 
colonised; while modern history points to the Portuguese, the 
Dutch, and the English. 

Trading on a large scale must be carried on by means of 
companies : and it is worth noticing that, while the Spaniards 
up to a certain point, and the Portuguese in a far greater 
degree, could lay claim to being placed in the list of 
commercial peoples, they did not adopt the system of 
chartered companies \ which was so universal among the 
Dutch and English, but allowed the Crown to be the great 
monopolist. In other words history shows that the trader 
spirit has not been so deeply implanted in the Latin as in the 
Teuton races ; and if the Dutch and English have borne the 

^ The Portngtiese government, however, as shown elsewhere, in later 
years gave charters to companies in connexion with Brazil. 
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impress of merchants to a greater extent thap their southern CuAftMz 
rivals, certainly as colonisers they can show a more successful ,, , ^ * 
record. 

10. But a people or race may be commercial, without being 3. 
inclined permanently to emigrate and settle away from home. 

The Dutch are a case in point. Though their country is 
small, they have not felt the pressure of overpopulation : con- 
sequently while they have formed and held colonies, and have 
from time to time sent out a certain number of emigrants, as 
for instance to South Africa and the United States, they have 
not been a settling race to the same extent as some other 
European peoples ^ : and considering what a high place they 
have taken among colonising nations, they have done 
singularly little in leavening the population of the world. 

The Spaniards in Central and South America, the English 
in North America and Australasia, the Germans and Irish in 
the United States, are instances of races which have shown a 
readiness to go out from the land of their fathers, and to 
make their homes in a foreign country. Of course at any 
given time there must be some particular motive to induce 
people to emigrate, as has been seen in the last chapter; 
but, independently of special causes which operate at special 
times, some races have clearly proved themselves to be 
more ready than others to leave home, and, having left, to be 
less inclined to return. Not that such peoples are more 
restless or less homeloving than others : no one would 
accuse the Germans of being indifferent to their fatherland, 
or the English of being a nomad and homeless race ; but 
they have the strength to carry their homes and associations 
with them across the seas ; and rather to widen the original 
area of their respective nationalities, than to lose themselves 
in foreign lands, 

^ This is pointed out in Heeren’s * Political System of Europe and its 
Colonies,’ Tr. vol. i. par. i, p. i : in Merivale’s * Lectures on Colonisation,* 
lecture II, etc. 
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IL It has been pointed out, however, that people rarely if 
* ever settle in an absolutely uninhabited country : and this is 
4. Cupadty especially true in these later days, when most of the good land 
worfi has been already occupied. Consequently we look 
for colonising races to have the further qualities which have 
been enumerated : they should be able to fight and conquer, 
to assimilate with others, and to govern. 

A race may be a colonising race, in the sense of emigrating 
and settling, without having any element of the conqueror in 
it. The Chinese and the Jews, for intance, have emigrated 
in numbers to foreign countries, and the latter at any rate 
have, beyond all races, made their home in other lands than 
their own : but there have been practically no Chinese or 
Jewish colonies, in the sepse that there have been Greek 
or Spanish or English, i,e. in the sense of distinct settlements, 
planted either as independent states or as dependencies 
of the mother country. 

All the great colonising peoples, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, except perhaps the Phoenicians, have had some con- 
quering instinct in them. Even the Greeks, who formed 
isolated settlements rather than colonial empires, and who 
were utterly weakened by subdivision into small states, 
showed by their history — a history of constantly successful 
struggle against overwhelmingly larger numbers of barbarian 
foes — that they knew how to fight and conquer if not how 
to govern. And even the Dutch, who were in character 
unaggressive traders, became in the course of their history 
one of the first military nations in the world; and their 
descendants, the South African Boers, have but lately given 
evidence of having inherited fine fighting qualities. 

^.Ptmerof 12. Conquest however is a temporary matter only; the 
colonisation of an uninhabited country may begin with con- 
quering, but it requires in addition some element of greater 
permanence. This is found in the two remaining characteristics 
of colonising races, power of assimilation, and capacity for 
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government. It is not difficult for a strong nation to subdue CHA^T^k 
a savage tribe or people : the difficulty comes later and con* 
sists in finding a modus vtvendi between the con(juerors and 
the conquered. It is comparatively easy to extend English * 
conquests in South Africa, and annex fresh square miles of 
territory ; but the difficulty of teaching English, Dutch, and 
natives to live side by side has at present proved almost 
insurmoifhtable. Here then a race which can adapt itself to 
others has a great advantage ; while even at the earlier, the 
conquering stage, the power of assimilation has been shown 
in history to be of the greatest value. 

The Spaniards, for instance, were notably helped in their 
conquest of America by the facility with which they intermixed 
with the natives ; and it is matter of story how much Cortes 
was helped in his Mexican campaigns by his Indian mistress 
and interpreter Marina \ 

The French afford a still more striking instance of the 
influence which attaches to a race, ready to adopt the customs 
and manners of the natives of the country, or to find means 
of engrafting upon the latter their own civilisation. In 
Canada, we read of Champlain spending his life in great 
measure in the Indian lodges ; and of a later French governor, 
de Frontenac, taking part in the savage rites of the Indians, 
and joining in the war dance. And in the East Indies, 
when French and English were striving for the mastery, 

Dupleix not only converted himself for the time being into 
an Oriental prince, but achieved the more difficult feat of 
habituating the natives to the discipline and drill of European 
soldiers, showing thereby the way by which a few Europeans 
might conquer and hold a great Eastern empire®. 

^ See Prescott’s * Conquest of Mexico.’ 

® See what is said on this point m Seeley’s ' Expansion of England,* 

Part ii. Lecture III. The success of the East India Company was 
largely due in parts of India to intermarriage of officials with native 
ladies. See Meadows Taylor’s Life. 
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Among ancient peoples the Greeks were pre-eminent for 
power of assimilation^ : and Juvenal's well-known line reminds 
us that they became a proverb for their power of accommo- 
dating themselves to all conditions of life. They were also 
equally successful in impressing their influence on other 
countries and races. While the Romans became politically 
the masters of the ancient world, ‘ Victorious Rome/ to quote 
Gibbon's words adapted from Horace, ‘ was herself subdued 
by the arts of Greece'^. And throughout Eastern Europe, in 
Asia Minor, in Syria and in Egypt, the Greek language, 
Greek manners and Greek civilisation held the field. 

In modern Europe the Latin races have clearly shown, in 
settling as in conquering, that they possess this quality to a 
greater extent than the Teuton. Indeed the English difficul- 
ties in South Africa may be traced in no small degree to 
want of capacity for assimilation on the part of the English 
and Dutch races. 

But there is a possible drawback to this power of assimila- 
tion : it lies in this, that the colonising race may in time be 
merged in the lower native race, and become degraded in its 
new home. This has been the case with the Spanish in 
America; the Spaniard has in course of years rather become 
assimilated to the Indian than the Indian to the Spaniard ; a 
mixed race has sprung up of lower type than that of the 
original immigrant; and the final result, as seen in the South 
American states, compares unfavourably with that which has 
been produced in other cases, where the incoming race has, 
as in North America, shown less adaptability to and less 
inclination to mix with the native inhabitants of the country. 
6 . Capacity 13. The last and most important characteristic to be looked 
^ for in colonising races is the power of governing. It is a quality 

which would seem to be found more especially among peoples 
which are deficient in capacity for assimilation ; a ruler must 

' ‘ Graeculus esuriens ad caelum, jusseris, ibit.* 

* Chapter II. 
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possess strength of character, and strength oPcharacterisnot CHArta*. 
often compatible with flexibility. The Romans in ancient, 
the English in modern times stand out above ail peoples for 
having built up and maintained a great empire of Colonies 
and dependencies. There was little power of assimilation in 
the Romans, and there is little in the English ; but in the 
character of both nations ipight be traced a strong leaning to 
system, a strong love of justice and law, and some idea of 
governing for the sake of the governed. 

Aristotle says of the Spartans that ‘ warring was their 
salvation but governing their ruin ' ^ These words apply to 
many nations which have once been great, and the secret of 
whose decay has been their inability to rule. They are 
eminently true of half-barbaric races like the Turks; and 
they might be written on the title-page of Spanish and 
Portuguese history. Colonising on any large scale must 
imply dealing with subject races ; and the past has shown 
that, in spite of other defects, the people which can govern 
will in the end prevail. 


^ Politics, ii. 9 , law^ovro yt.\v iro\€fiovvT€s drruWvvro 5^ dp^avT€s, 
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MODES OP COLONIsme AND KINDS JOP 
COLONISTS. 

1. Colonisation can be carried out by individugl men 
apart from the state, by the state itself, or by private 
enterprise aided by the state. 

There is no need to repeat examples of the first of these 
three methods of colonising. Many instances might be 
given, such as the ancient Greek colonies, the earliest of 
the Puritan settlements in America, and others. But it is 
worth while to point out that in any case there must be 
some association of persons to make a colony; and that, 
when companies have been deliberately formed to promote 
a scheme of colonisation, they have generally, if not always, 
been to some extent protected and privileged by the state. 
While Robinson Crusoe lived alone, and even after he was 
joined by Friday, he can scarcely be said to have colonised' 
his island. Colonisation began with the arrival of the 
Spaniards, and of Will Atkins and his comrades. Here 
there was no deliberate formation of a colonising company : 
if there had been, Crusoe would probably have sought and 
obtained a charter from the English government : and, even 
as things were, supposing the romance to have been turned 
into history, Crusoe's island would doubtless soon have come 
under the wing of the state. 

The mutineers of the Bounty who settled in Pitcairn 
island, may be quoted as an instance of deliberate coloni- 
sation, unaided by the state. But in the first place it is clear 
that this settlement was far removed from a carefully 
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planned, btrsinesslike scheme of colonirag’'; and in CHArr^is 
second place it will be remembered that as years have gbne 
on, the Pitcairn islanders have received at least indirect 
encouragement and protection from the English government. 

‘ The Welsh settlement on the Chupat river in Patagonia 
is an interesting example of voluntary association of private 
individuals for purposes cf colonisation. Yet even in this 
scheme the signs of state interference have been clear and 
unmistakeable^. The promoters obtained permission from 
the government of the Argentine republic to plant a colony 
within their borders : the settlers received formal grants of 
land, and, at the outset, pecuniary assistance from that 
government : and of late years the district has been brought 
more directly under the supervision of the Argentine au- 
thorities. Further, the visits, which have been periodically 
paid to the colony by one or other of H. M. ships, have 
shown the interest hitherto taken by the English govern- 
ment in a body of settlers who have gone out from Great 
Britain. 

2. The second mode of colonisation, viz. directly by the 2 . By the 
state, needs also no special illustration. It has been seen 
that among some races Government is more ubiquitous 
than among others. And it is clear, that in any case of a 
colonial empire, of a system in which colonies proper and 
subject dependencies are intermixed, much must be due to 
the direct action of the state in securing the possessions 
in the first instance, and still more in subsequently con- 
solidating and ruling them. To take examples from 
the English empire only; the government of this country 
acquired Canada by force of arms, it occupied Cyprus under 

^ Reference to the founding of this settlement in 1865 is made in the 
report on the Argentine Republic for 1865 made by Mr. Ford, then 
Secretary of legation at Buenos Ayres, and dated 30 Oct. 1866. It was 
presented to Parliament in 1867. Periodical reports on this settlement 
are forwarded to the Admiralty by the commanders of the ships sent to 
visit it. 
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CHAFTAit treaty with another government, and it secured Australia hy 
planting in it a purely state colony. 

3. Tht^ie remains the third mode of colonisation, in which 
€ 0 m» work is done by private individuals, deliberately assisted by 
government Such assistance has usually taken the form of 
granting monopolies of land or trade. Charters have been 
given sometimes to one or more, proprietors, as in the case 
of Lord Baltimore or William Penn, proprietors of Maryland 
and Pennsylvania respectively: sometimes to a company, 
such as the Virginia or East India company. Con^panies 
of this kind, as has been seen, played comparatively little 
part in Spanish or Portuguese colonisation ; whereas the 
history of the Dutch and P2nglish in the East is in great 
measure the history of the Dutch and English East India 
companies, a history showing how a body of merchants can 
develop into conquerors and rulers. 

The object with which such companies are formed, is of 
course mainly commercial. Consequently any colonising 
work done by them is likely to be sound, systematic, and 
practical, directed almost entirely to making a profit. They 
are not liable like individual men to have their operations 
interrupted by death and they run less risk than the state 
of being taken in by their agents, partly because they keep 
a sharper eye on their own interests, partly because to cheat 
government has for some reason or other always been 
considered to be less criminal than to cheat private employers. 
On the other hand a company as such has little or no 
conscience. In its dealings with natives the idea of 
governing for the sake of the governed is as a rule but 
faintly present; and men of the type of Clive and Warren 
Hastings find that all lofty schemes of government and 
empire must give way to the one main object of getting 
good dividends for the shareholders. Companies can explore, 

1 This is clearly pointed out as to the East India Company in 
Kansome's lectures on ' our colonies and India/ Lecture III. 
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trade, and conquer with succesfi, but the work of governing C|iAi»taa 
finds out their weak points; and Adam Si^ith's verdict 
upon them is, that ' the government of an exclusive company 
of merchants is perhaps the worst of all governments for any , 
country whatever ' ^ 

4. The material out of which a colony is formed, i. e, its C/asses of 
population, consists of natives, where there are native 
inhabitant, as is usually the case; and of immigrants. 

If the number of natives is largely in excess of that of the i. nativos^ 
immigrants, the result is a subject dependency. If the native 
element is insignificant, the community approaches more 
and more ne'^rly to a colony proper. 

The position, which the natives hold, depends partly on Causes 
themselves, partly on the incoming people. Their own 
breed may be physically weak, incapable of amalgamating, 
and, when brought into contact with a higher race, doomed 
to stand still if not to decay. Such seems to be the case with 
the North American Indians. Or they may be a strong 
breed, like the negro or Chinese, holding their own with the 
white man, even if they do not adapt themselves to his civili- 
sation. On the other hand, the treatment of the native by 
the immigrant race will vary with the national character of 
the latter, with the institutions and form of government under 
which it has been trained, and with the time at which the 
immigration takes place. The history of colonisation shows 
the native races in almost every kind of status: as slaves 
pure and simple; such was their condition in the West 
Indies and in Brazil, in the early days of Spanish and 
Portuguese invasion : as minors in the eye of the law^; this 
was the position assigned by the Spanish government to its 
American subjects : as possessed of full civil but of few or 
no political rights; this is the case with the millions of 

^ * Wealth of Nations/ chapter on ‘ Causes of prosperity of new 
colomes.’ 

* See the references given on this point in chap. vi. 
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Hindoos and Tamils, who are under the British government : 

' and finally;, as taking their place, like the New Zealand 

Maoris, in a representative colonial parliament. 

In considering the treatment of natives in countries 
where white men have established themselves, it is not easy 
to say that one European people has shown itself to be 
more cruel by nature than another. The worst cruelties 
df the Spaniards were at times rivalled by the * atrocities 
recorded of English adventurers ; and the Spanish govern- 
ment was notably humane in its regulations for the pro- 
tection of the Indians. 

But it can safely be said that the spirit of humanity 
has grown faster in one nation than in another. The English 
of the present generation would not tolerate bull-baiting at 
home or slavery in the colonies; whereas our grandfathers 
flocked to bull-baits and to cock-fights, made large fortunes 
out of slave plantations, and looked on the slave trade 
as a legitimate branch of business. 

Further, the sense of justice and law, which seems to 
be more ingrained in some races than in others, gradually re- 
appears in the new country among the emigrants from the 
old. This sense is nurtured or repressed by the institutions 
under which a people has grown up : and therefore the 
treatment which is dealt out to the native races, with 
which the colonists come into contact, depends in great 
measure upon the nature of these institutions. 

If a race has long been habituated to despotism, its 
members are more likely to tyrannise in their turn than 
the citizens of a self-governing state : and men who have 
been trained to responsibility at home are best fitted to 
exercise rule abroad. It seems hard to suppose that a 
Spaniard, brought up under the government of Philip the 
Second, could be a respecter of the rights and liberties 
and privileges of other men to the same extent as a follower 
of Pym and Hampden. 
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There is ali^srays a danger, however, in a wbjfect depen- CbaW!^ 
deney with a large native population, that the dominant y *. 
mihority of the foreign race, backed as they are by the 
strength of the mother country, will lose to some extent 
their respect for law and justice. And they need for a while 
at least to be held in check by the home government. 

Englishmen in England are among equals : they are 
no better ‘and no worse than their neighbours of the same 
breed and colour. In the East, on the contrary, they are 
recognised by the natives as a ruling caste; they are ex- 
pected to command, and find that they are implicitly 
obeyed. Under such circumstances it is impossible that 
a consciousness of physical and moral superiority should 
not breed a certain amount of arrogance, and that the 
Englishman in India should not be more overbearing than 
he is at home. 

The safeguard of native races, then, in a colonial empire, 
the centre of which is far distant from the outlying provinces, 
is found in the existence of a strong public opinion at 
home, and in the retention by the home government of 
the power to protect their native subjects, equally with 
their own citizens, until the time has come for the two 
classes to be placed on the same footing. In South Africa, 
it has been found more to the interest of the native races 
to keep their special districts under Imperial control, in certain 
cases, than to hand them over to a colonial government. 

And in the East, where settlers are few and natives are many, 
the English possessions are all Crown colonies, and the 
administration is directed and controlled from home. 

5. There are, or have been in the past, three divisions Three 
of the immigrant population in colonies: — free settlers ; 
slaves (a class now nearly extinct in European colonies); and grants, 
thoiSe settlers, whose position is one of more or less modified 
dependence, such as convicts on the one hand, and inden- 
tured coolies on the other. 


D 
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CHAmiE 6. In considering the first class, it must be remembered that, 
especialljr in conquered dependencies, the free immigrants 
isttlass. are often"' bnly temporary residents, partly civil and military 

Free officers, partly merchants and professional men, who have 

setiiers, come to the colony for a term of years only, long or 

short as the case may be: and also that in all colonies 
containing a native population there arises, as years go 
on, a class of citizens formed by the intermixture of the 
incomers and the natives — a class, which in some countries, 
as for instance in parts of South America, eventually becomes 
a most important element in the community ^ 

And even if temporary residents and half-breeds be 
excluded, it is difficult to make such a classification of the 
free settlers in a colony, as 'will serve any useful purpose. 

They may Heeren ^ divides colonics into four classes, agricultural, 

and trading colonies.- 

of Beereris This division is hardly applicable to colonies at the 
present day. It would, for instance, be difficult to place 
any one of the Australian colonies under a single heading. 
Judged by her chief export, wool, Victoria is a pastoral 
colony : but the amount of gold raised from her mines 
places her at the same time high in the list of mining 
colonics : and the fact that half the Victorian population 
lives in the towns entitles her to a front place as a trading 
colony. If New South Wales is rich in flocks and herds, 
she is rich also in coal and other mineral. And Queens^ 
land adds sugar plantations to pastoral and mining indus- 
tries. 

But if the list is hardly a satisfactory classification of 
colonies, it serves as a description, though not an exhaustive 
one, of the different kinds of colonist. 

^ The * Mestizoes ’ or Spanish Indian half-breeds, form a large pro- 
portion of the South American population, varying in the different states^ 
but it is difficult to find any accurate figures on the subject. 

* ‘ Political System of Europe and its Colonics chapter on Origin 

Colonies. 
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Where colonisation has been nmform and systematic, CitAWE!t 
spreading gradually through the new country, along its 
• rivers and channels of communication ; not massing the AgrimU 
population in large numbers at a few points only, nor on the 
other hand allowing the families to straggle out of reach 
of one another; there it may be taken that the settlers 
are agriculturists of the type of the New England farmers. 

7. Planters on the other hand settle on large estates, more Planters. 
or less isolated fiom each other, employing capital and 
labour* (till of late mainly slave labour) on a large scale, 

in producing articles of export for foreign markets : such 
are the cotfee and tea planters of India and Ceylon, the 
sugar planters of the West Indies, or the cotton growers 
of the Southern states of America. 

The pastoral class is not specified in Heeren^s list ; and yet Sheep and 
the members of this class play an important part in the^^^^^^ 
colonisation of new countries, as the Australian sheep 
farmers, for instance, or the owners of cattle ranches in Texas. 

They live at least as isolated a life as the planters ; but, not 
requiring to command the same amount of labour, they do 
not contribute, as large plantations do, to bring about an 
oligarchical state of society. 

Plantation life is the extreme of country life ; the opposite Miners, 
pole is found in mining colonies, where the miners are 
European colonists or the descendants of Europeans. In 
them, population gathers densely at a few spots, in the midst, 
it may be, of a wilderness ; the life is rather town than 
country life; the growth of numbers^ is at a rate unknown in 
the more steady-going agricultural colonies; and the character 
of the colonists, as compared with that of the farmer or 
planter, is restless, pushing, and democratic. 

8. The report of the last (i88o) census of the United 

^ Heeren remarks on mining colonies that *they cannot as mere 
mining colonies ever attain to much population,* but his words apply to 
the Peruvian mines worked in old days by forced labour. 
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States will well illustrate the different growth of population 
in agricultural and mining districts. In the more agricul* 
tural state of Utah, the spread is shown to be steady and 
uniform ; while in Colorado the discovery of mineral wealth 
brings a sudden influx of population. Similarly the discovery 
of the gold mines in Victoria brought about a sudden 
increase in the rate, and a change in the distribution and 
the character of the population, making this the most thickly 
populated and the most democratic part of Australia. In 
Brazil, the mining provinces have attracted the •largest 
numbers, and, at any rate in past years, the most resolute 
and turbulent members of the community. And in South 
Africa, the discovery of the diamond fields has reared a large 
and populous town in the midst of a dusty desert. 

The term ‘trader’ is so wide as to include the most opposite 
elements of society. Under this head may be gathered, on 
the one hand, merchants, who centre in the towns, and towns- 
people generally ; and, on the other, roving dealers, who, like 
the fur-tradeis of Canada in old days, have no fixed abode, 
but spend their lives on or beyond the borders of the settle- 
ments. Traders are found everywhere, in the heart of 
central Africa as in the heart of London : but, as specimens of 
trading colonies, Heeren would presumably have instanced the 
Carthaginian depots, planted in old days on the Western 
coasts of the Mediterranean. And, in the present century, such 
a station as Hongkong may, apart from its military character, 
well be styled a trading colony; it has no agricultural or 
mining or plantation resources of its own, but owes its 
prosperity entirely to the vast trade between China and 
Europe, which passes through its port. 

The classes of free colonist might be indefinitely multiplied 
and subdivided ; and it might be pointed out at length, how 
one kind of settler is to be found in one climate and soil 
rather than in another, as for instance the planters and their 
products belong specially to tropical or sub-tropical regions ; 
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and how a particular race is better adapted' to one kind of 
occupation than to another, as the French are said to have 
shown special aptitude for petty retail trading*. But in the 
present sketch it is impossible to lay down any very definite 
limits, or to do more than suggest certain well-known types 
of colonist and phases of colonisation. 

9. Until quite lately slaves formed a most important element 
in the population of colonies. Ancient society was based on 
slavery. The so-called democracies of the old world were 
really oligarchies, the slaves as a rule far out-numbering the 
free citizens ; and the institution of slavery was considered an 
inevitable consequence of political and social life. In the 
Middle Ages again villeins and serfs formed a large propor- 
tion of the population ; and, to quote Hallam’s words in 
every age and country, until times comparatively recent, 
personal servitude appears to have been the lot of a laige, 
perhaps the greater, portion of mankind.'’ It was left, however, 
to the nations of modern Europe to mark out a special race 
to be enslaved ; to introduce and develop negro slavery ; to 
import Africans into their colonies, as being better material 
for labour in the mines or on the plantations than the 
native inhabitants ; and to treat the slave-trade as a valuable 
branch of commerce, a monopoly to be competed for by 
the most civilised nations of the day, and, as in the 
case of the Assiento compact, to be solemnly recognised in 
treaties®. 

The slave-trade was instituted to supply labour to the 
West not to the East : and negro slavery has always been 
connected with the European colonies in the New World, 


' This is remarked on in Burke's * European Settlements in America,’ 
published anonymously in 1 757. See the reference in Meri vale’s ‘ Lectures 
on Colonisation and Colonies,' Lecture II, 

® * Middle Ages,’ chap. ii. part ii. 

® The Assiento or contract signed in 1713 between England and Spain 
gave England the exclusive right of importing negroes into the Spanish 
Indies. 
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Chapter rather than with their settlements in the old. Further, the 
system was called for, and prospered, only in the tropical, 
or at least the hotter, parts of America; in the Southern 
states of North America, in South America, and in the West 
Indies. 

The plantation colonies were those in which slaves were 
most numerous and where the system was most fully de- 
veloped. The negro labourer was found to be strofiger than 
the native ; and, coming from tropical Africa, he was able to 
work in a climate, in which the physique of the whitf man 
deteriorated. Slave labour loo was adapted to the cultivation 
of the plantation pioducts, tobacco, cotton, sugar and others, 
which required quantity of labour rather than quality ; and as 
a greater extent of soil was appropriated to these crops, so 
the area of slavery increased. The introduction of sugar- 
growing into Barbados, and the other West Indian Islands, 
was followed by an increase in the proportion of slaves to 
free inhabitants ; and the acquisition of new territory in the 
United States caused a constant demand for a further 
extension of the slave system. 

Slavery was suited to an aristocratic state of society; and 
indeed a community, where it exists, must necessarily be 
aristocratic : consequently the growth of a true democracy 
and of the modern democratic spirit was opposed to it. The 
importation of slaves was forced upon the democratic English 
colonies on the continent of America by the home govern- 
ment against their will ; and, after the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, it was resolved, that no more slaves should be imported 
into any of the thiitecn United States. The Revolution in 
France was followed by emancipation in the French Colony 
of St. Domingo. The Spanish American republics abolished 
slavery, while the mother country, from which they revolted, 
continued to sanction it. If emancipation in the West Indies 
was finally forced on by the English government; it was 
because England had become more democratic and more 
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progressive than her West Indian colonies. And if the slave CHAPtEit 
system long held out in the Republic of the United States; it 
must be remembered that it survived only in the aristocratic 
Southern provinces, and that it was finally and forcibly put 
down by the Republicans of the North. 

Similarly it has been the democratic religions which have 
most strongly opposed the institution of slavery, and the 
loudest protests against it have been those of Puritans and 
Quakers. 

It has already been pointed out that it is difficult, con- 
sistently with historical accuracy, to brand any one race as 
being natuially more cruel than another. The nations 
of Europe have, one and all alike, to bear the reproach 
of having participated in the iniquity of slavery and the 
slave-trade. If the Portuguese, from being the first in the 
field on the West coast of Africa, were the originators of the 
traffic^; the Dutch are said to have imported the first cargo of 
slaves into the United States; and the English eventually 
claimed the monopoly of slave-trading, and worked it to the 
exclusion of other nations. 

The laws relating to slaveiy were more inhuman and severe 
in the English and French than in the Spanish colonies^; and 
the Spanish planters in past times compared favourably with 
other Europeans in the treatment of their slaves. In later 
days, on the other hand, the Northern peoples of Europe claim 
the credit for the good work of abolishing the slave-trade and 
slavery of every description ; the Danes, according to Heeren, 
having been the first to declare against the traffic in the case 
of their own dependencies^: and slavery now lingers only in 
the colonies of the Latin races, in the Spanish dependency of 
Cuba, and in the empire of Brazil. 

Most people at the present day think of slavery, in civilised 
countries, as belonging to the distant past: but if we 


^ In 1620. 


* See reference given in chap. vi. 


* In 1792. 
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remember, that it has only within the memory of living man 
ceased to be an integral element in the social system of 
America Ind the West Indies ; that it has not yet entirely died 
out in Cuba and Brazil ; that it prevails throughout a great 
part of Asia, and the greatest part of Africa; and that it 
lingers still in Turkey and Egypt ; it will be seen at once how 
deeply rooted has been the evil, how gradual has been its 
abolition, and how modern is the belief, that to buy and sell 
men and women is an iniquity in the sight of God and 
man. 

10. The feeling against slavery is based on moral grounds. 
Slavery is now held by most civilised men to be absolutely 
wrong at all times and under all circumstances. But when 
we turn to consider the class of criminals and convicts, who 
have also played an important part in colonisation, the same 
reasoning does not apply. The objection to a system of 
transportation is relative to the conditions under which it is 
carried out. Bacon^, it is true, lays down that ‘Mt is a 
shameful and unblessed thing to take the scum of people and 
wicked condemned men to be the people with whom you 
plant: and not only so but it spoileth the plantation: for 
they will ever live like rogues, and not fall to work, but be 
lazy and do mischief and spend victuals and be quickly weary, 
and then certify over to their country to the discredit of the 
plantation : ” but it is clear that a statement of this kind 
is too general, and requires considerable modification. In 
itself, there is nothing immoral in disposing of criminals in 
one locality rather than in another. The question of right 
or wrong depends upon the particular circumstances of time 
and place. It must be wrong to ship men off, by way of punish- 
ment, however criminal, to a hopelessly unhealthy climate, 
such as Cayenne where the French have established a penal 

* * Essay on Plantations.’ 

® The French have for more than twenty years, however, sent to 
Cayenne not European but coloured convicts from their colonial 
dependencies. 
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settlement. It is wrong to place them where they will infect Chapteh 
the native inhabitants, or where there is a large population 
of honest settlers, who object to having their colony made the 
receptacle of the off-scourings of the mother country. And 
it is wrong again to place them where they will not be under 
proper control, or where their treatment cannot be scrutinised 
and checked by public opinion. As a matter of fact, one or 
other of these drawbacks must always exist ; and hence the 
feeling of the time, at least in England, has become more 
and mpre opposed, and rightly so, to any system of transpor- 
tation. But, in the abstract \ there is something to be said for 
the theory, that the criminal outcast of civilised society is 
likely to develop some form of usefulness in less civilised 
surroundings. The ablest and most energetic of the 
Brazilians, the Paulistas, sprang in part from convict slock : 
and Darwin’s judgment on the results of transportation to the 
Australian colonics deserves always to be borne in mind^ 

Writing of his visit to Tasmania, in 1836, he says, in an often 
quoted passage: ^‘On the whole as a place of punishment the 
object is scarcely gained : as a real system of reform it has 
failed as perhaps would every other plan. But as a means 
of making men outwardly honest, of converting vagabonds 
most useless in one hemisphere into active citizens of another, 
and thus giving birth to a new and splendid country, a grand 
centre of civilisation, it has succeeded to a degree perhaps 
unparalleled in history.” And if any regular system of 
transportation to English colonies can now no longer be 
defended, little can be said against the humanity of sending 
out child-criminals, under due precautions, not to undergo 
penal sentences abroad, but to try and start a new life away 
from their old and bad associations. 

In treating of the subject of criminals as material for 
forming a colony, it must be remembered, in the first place, 

^ See Bordier, * Colonisation Scientifique.’ 

* * Voyage of the Beagle,* chap. xiii. 
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Chapter that it was not easy in old times to induce men to leave their 
homes and cross the seas, except for some pressing motive of 
poverty or crime. Accordingly prisoners were supplied to 
Frobisher and Cartier^ by the English and French govern- 
ments respectively, to enable them to carry on their exploring 
and colonising woik in North America. And earlier still, 
in 1497 ^ the Spanish government issued two edicts, one 
allowing judicial transportation of criminals to the West 
Indies, and the other giving indulgence to criminals, with 
certain exceptions, on condition of their going out to Hispa- 
niola at their own expense, to serve for a specified time under 
Columbus. 

It must be borne in mind too that the class which we are 
considering included in past times many besides the ordinary 
‘ felon. Under this head must be placed colonists, whose only 
crime in the mother country was their poverty : such were the 
men whom Oglethorpe took out to Georgia from the debtors’ 
prisons in England. The list comprises also religious and 
political offenders, whom the government of the day found it 
convenient to ship off beyond the seas. For instance, among 
the earliest colonists of Brazil were a number of Jews, whom 
the Portuguese government, in obedience to the calls of the 
Inquisition, transported together with a herd of common 
convicts. And English political malcontents were despatched, 
by Cromwell at one time, and James the Second at another, 
to the North American and West Indian colonies. 

The Spanish edict, referred to above, authorised trans- 
portation as a punishment for crime ; and the Portuguese 
marked out their Brazilian possessions to be a special recep- 
tacle for convicts. But England seems to have been the 
first country^ to institute a definite and regular system of 
transporting convicted felons. And the record of the years, 

’ See Doyle’s ‘ English in America/ vol. i. chap. iv. and v. 

* See Helps’ * Conquest of America/ bk. ii. chap. ii. 

^ See Lewis, ‘ Government of Dependencies/ chap. vi. 
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during which the system was in force, shows that the merits 
of the question must, as has been already stated, be con- 
sidered in relation to the particular conditions of time and 
place. 

Convicts have from time to time been sent to various 
English dependencies, for instance to Gibraltar and Bermuda. 
And certain colonies, as Sierra Leone and the Cape, have 
been intended to receive penal settlements, (the project 
having been abandoned in the case of Sierra Leone owing 
to the unhealthiness of the climate, and in that of the Cape 
on account of the opposition of the colonists). But it is with 
Australia that the history of transportation has been mainly 
connected. 

After the American colonies had declared their inde- 
pendence, it was determined to send convicts to Australia, 
partly because they could no longer be s^^nt to the United 
States, and partly because it was considered necessary to 
ratify the English claim to the Australian continent by 
planting a colony on its shores. And as it was difficult to 
find men who were ready of their own free will to emigrate 
to a distant and practically unknown land, the government 
determined to provide the services of involuntary colonists. 

The fiist batch of convicts w^as sent to New South Wales 
in 1787, the last consignment to Western Australia was 
despatched in 1867; and the history of the intervening 
period shows how rapidly and completely public opinion 
changed on the subject of transportation. 

Opposition to the system sprang up in England, when the 
horrors due to the want of proper control and of separation 
became fully known. As one Australian colony after another 
became the home of a constantly increasing number of free, 
settlers, the colonists themselves became more and more 
opposed to the introduction of criminals from outside. And 
the final death-blow was given to the system by the rush of 
immigrants, which followed on the discovery of gold in 
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Victoria in 1851. At the present time, the strength of the 
feeling i^ Australia against the results of transportation may 
be gauged by the recent outcry of the colonists, against the 
existence of a French penal settlement within measurable 
distance of the continent, and the loud expression of their 
fears, that the Australian shores may be contaminated by the 
landing of convicts or ex-convicts from New Caledonia. 

In this latter island the French government are still trying 
the experiment, which the English have abandoned, and 
still hope to make respectable colonists out of the eriminal 
population of the mother country. Australia has been taken 
as their model : and the stages have been carefully elaborated, 
by which the convict graduates into a free citizen ; passing 
from prison to family life, to landed proprietorship, and to 
more and more unrestricted communion with the outer 
world. The theory is at once sound and attractive : but, in 
view of past experience, it may well be doubted whether 
the practical results of the system would bear detailed 
examination, or be found to be more satisfactory in New 
Caledonia than they have proved elsewhere. 

11. The last kind of colonist to be noticed is the class of 
indentured coolies. The system of emigration under contract 
to labour for a term of years is of no modern origin. 
Labourers were supplied in this way to the Virginian plan- 
tations in the early days of English colonisation ^ : and it was 
found necessary to make stringent provisions against the 
practice of kidnapping on the part of the labour contractors, 
who shipped off their victims from the port of Bristol; 
and to take legal steps, to prevent the indentured labourer 
from becoming a slave. 

It was the abolition of slavery, however, which led to 
the present system. The sugar-growing colonies required 
a constant and steady supply of labour to replace the negro 


* See Doyle’s * History of the English in America,’ vol. i. chap. xxii. 
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slaves; and resort was had to the over-populated East Chapwe 
• to provide workmen for the West Indian plantations. 

Except to a small extent at first, the supply has not been 
drawn from Africa; but from other sources, which have 
been comparatively free from the taint of slavery, from 
China and British India. And latterly, as far at least as 
most of' the English colonie^j are concerned, the contract 
system has, mainly on grounds of expense, been confined to 
Indian coolies 

It vould be out of place here to enter into the details 
of the system, which has been carefully organised by the 
English government, in order to preserve the freedom of 
their Indian subjects. It is clear that, without due supervision, 
theie must always be a danger of the cool'e traffic de- 
generating into a modified slave-trade, and of the labourer 
becoming more or less enslaved : and the danger is in- 
creased, by the difficulty of making members of a half 
civilised race understand the position in which they are 
placed by the terms of their contract, and the protection 
to which they are entitled from the law. The treatment 
recoided of Chinese coolies in the Guano islands of Peru, 
and the abuses which from time to time have been brought 
to light m connexion with the Pacific labour traffic, are 
evidence of the necessity, which is laid on any civilised 
government, of keeping coolie immigration strictly under 
control. 

The essence of the contract system is to send immigrants 
to colonies for a term of years only, not to provide 
permanent settlers; and in most cases return passages 

^ Polynesians are, and were a few years ago to a much greater extent, 
imported into some of the Australasian colonies, especially Queensland, 
under a system of contract by indenture. The importation of these 
islanders is safeguarded by the Imperial Pacific Islanders Protection 
Acts. 

^ A full account of the system under which Indian coolies are 
imported into the colonics will be found m the Colonisation Circular 
for 1877, issued by the emigration board of the Colonial Office. 
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after a certain period of service form one condition of the 
contract^: but the practical result of this form of immigration^ 
in ’the West Indies, and still more in Mauritius, has been, 
that a large Indian element has been added to the permanent 
population, an element which grows in importance year 
by year : and in a few generations it may be found, that 
the importation of coolie labourers has m effect become a 
great measure of state-controlled colonisation. 



















CHAPTER V. 


NATIONS WHICH HAVE OOLONISEP. 

1. Ancient. 

most conspicuous nations in^ the field of coloni- Chapter 
sation have been, in ancient times the Phoenicians, including 
the Carthaginian branch of the race, the Greeks, and the j^ations 
Romans : in modern ages, the Spaniards, the Portuguese, 
the Dutch, the French, and the English. ' 

2. Civilisation has moved westward and seaward. Its Ancient xo- 
history began on the great rivers, the Nile and the Euphrates ; 

it gradually shifted its scenes to the shores of the Medi- f^rranean 
terranean, to Phoenicia, Greece and Rome, moving always 
from East to West ; and so passed on as modern history 
to the open Atlantic. It is with the intermediate, the 
Mediterranean stage, that the colonies of the ancient world 
are connected. Those colonies were almost entirely con- 
lined to the . coasts of the inland sea. It is true that the 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians penetrated far into the 
Atlantic ; but their line of colonies stretched only a little way 
along the south-west shores of Spain, and the north-west 
shores of Africa ; no Greek settlement was planted outside 
the Straits of Gibraltar ; and all the early Roman colonies 
were within the limits of the Italian peninsula. 

3. The history of the Mediterranean peoples is a history 
of cities, not of countries; and the colonies, which they 
founded, were essentially town communities. Rome alone 
grew out of a city into a country and an empire, just as 
she alone was great enough in her later history to pass 
beyond the basin of the Mediterranean, and to form provinces 
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Center and plant settlements in the North and West of Europe. 

. And yet, even in the days of Augustus or Trajan, the city • 
of Rome was far more than merely the chief town of the 
Roman dominions : the English Empire is the Empire of 
England, not of London ; the Roman Empire, on the other 
hand, was from first to last the Empire, not of Italy, but of 
Rome. And as the states of the Mediterranean were mainly 
cities or confederations of cities ; and their colonies, towns 
with no large extent of country attached to them : so in old 
days the term Colony^ implied the people who emig^ted, 
rather than, as in modern times, the territory colonised. And 
when we speak of Paris as the metropolis of France, or of 
Vienna as the metropolis of. Austria, we forget that the true 
etymological meaning of the word ‘ metropolis ^ is not the 
chief town of a country or empire, but the mother city, the 
parent of separate city states. 

The fact of the population being collected in towns, 
instead of being spread uniformly over a large tract of 
country, gave a powerful impulse to colonisation. Numbers 
soon pressed upon the limited space, and social and politicsll 
quarrels were embittered by the difficulty which people found 
in getting out of each other's way: hence the o-rdtreis, or party 
feuds, of the Greek and Phoenician cities led to a large 
amount of emigration. 

The Phoe- 4. The Phoenicians ^ however, were a far more commercial 
race than either the Greeks or the Romans : if some of their 
colonies were due to dissensions at home and to consequent 
emigration, the greater number were planted by the state 
as trading depots on islands or on the coasts of the main- 
land. And, being more commercial than the Greeks, they went 
further afield; they sent their colonists from the extreme 
East to the extreme West of the Mediterranean, and even 

^ Lewis, * Government of Dependencies,’ chap. iii. 

“ For what is said of the Phoenicians and Carthaginians see Heeren, 
Asiatic and African Nations,* and Lewis, ‘ Government of Dependencies.* 
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passed into the outer ocean. They traded with the Iberians Chapter 
and monopolised the treasures of the Andalusian mines. They ^ 
planted their great colony of Cadiz beyond the Straits of 
Gibraltar. Advancing northwards step by step, they reached 
at last the Scilly Isles and the tin-diggings on ’ the main- 
land of Cornwall. They or their Carthaginian descendants, 
perhaps both the one and the other, sent their ships to 
Madeira. They sailed round Africa ; and, in the East, they 
appear to have established trading stations in the Arabian 
Sea id the Persian Gulf. 

The chief object of their commerce was mineral, especially 
gold, silver and tin. Similarly the precious metals were the 
chief object of Spanish merchants and explorers at the outset 
of modern history: and the mines of Spain were to the 
Phoenicians what the American mines were, in after ages, 
to the men who followed Columbus. 

Before 700 b. c, the merchant sailors of Tyre and Sidon 
were, to quote Grote’s words S ‘ the exclusive navigators of 
the Mediterranean/ They colonised Cypnus, Crete, Rhodes, 

Thasos, and other islands of the Aegean, and planted settle- 
ments on the coasts of the Black Sea and the Propontis. 

But they were gradually driven out of the Aegean and the 
eastern part of the Mediterranean by the Greeks, except in 
Cyprus, at the threshold of their own country, where, as in 
Sicily, the two rival nations continued side by side ; and, in 
historical times, their colonies were to be found on the north 
coast of Africa, stretching westward from the territory of the 
Greek settlement of Cyrene, in Sicily, in Malta, in Sardinia, 
in the Balearic Isles, and in Spain. ' In Gaul and Italy they 
found no footing, but left these countries to their own 
inhabitants and to the Greek immigrants ; adopting as their 
main principle of trade and colonisation, either to be exclusive 
masters of the situation or not to intrude at all. 


4. The greatest of the Phoenician colonies was Carthage, The Cur- 

. , ... thagtnian, 

^ History of Greece, chap, xyiii. 

S 
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CliAPTteR which owed its foundation to the disputes of political factions 
in the mother city Tyre : and Carthage in her turn became 
a coloniser on a large scale, and a ruler to an extent unknown 
to any of the other Phoenician towns. The Phoenicians, like 
the Greeks, kept little or no control over their colonies : the 
Carthaginians, on the contrary, held their settlements and 
dependencies well in hand. This result was due in great 
measure to the geographical position of Carthage : she was 
more centrally placed with regard to her dependencies than 
were the mother cities of Phoenicia, and therefore hati**t!hem^, 
more within call. In ancient times, when communication 
was tedious and uncertain, it was difficult to keep a distant 
colony in a position of dependence ; and it is worth noticing, 
that the two Mediterranean states which enjoyed the most 
central position, namely Carthage and Rome, were the most 
successful in holding together a foreign and colonial empire. 

Historians distinguish two periods in Carthaginian history. 
During the first period Carthage was the rival of Greece; 
during the second she was the rival of Rome. The first 
began in the sixth century b.c., and lasted down to about the 
beginning of the first Punic war in the year 264 b.c. The 
second includes the years of the Punic wars, down to the final 
taking and destruction of the city in 146 b.c. Carthage be- 
came great as a commercial and a colonising state in the age 
preceding her long struggle with Rome. She gradually ab- 
sorbed most of the old Phoenician settlements in the west of 
the Mediterranean (although some of the sister colonies, such 
as her near neighbour Utica, retained their independence), 
she became mistress of the western, the Phoenician, half of 
the north African coast. She gained a firm footing in Spain, 
and possessed herself of the Balearic Isles, Sardinia, Corsica, 
and the west of Sicily : and in addition she carried a chain 
of trading stations to the south-west along the coast of 
Morocco. 

After the first Punic war, however, she entered upon a 
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different phase. Driven out of Sicily and Sardinia she tried Chapter 
to compensate herself by building up a Spanish empire. 

While in former times she had confined her efforts to main- 
taining trading settlements on tlie shores of the peninsula, 
and keeping up friendly commercial relations with the inland 
peoples, she now put on a more imperial dress, assumed a 
direct dominion over Spain as far as the line of the Ebro, and, 
under Hasdrubal’s guidance, founded new Carthage to be the 
capital of Carthaginian Spain. 

new greatness however was shortlived. In less than • 
forty years her power was broken : and successful as she had 
been while yet a maritime and commercial state, she proved no 
match for Rome in the work of building up an inland empire. 

5. Carthage planted two kinds of colonies. The first were Ttvo classes 

inland agricultural colonies in the territory of the subject ^ Cartha- 
° ^ gtman 

Africans. They were similar to the Athenian KXrjpovxiai, and colonies. 

to the Roman coloniae : they served the double purpose of 
holding down the native races, and providing lands for the 
poorer Carthaginian citizens. The second were commercial 
stations, intended to tap the trade of the different countries 
on the shores of which they were placed, and strictly confined 
to the original object of their foundation, that of being feeders 
to the imperial city. 

As compared with the Greeks, the Carthaginians had some 
idea of keeping together a series of colonies and dependencies, 
and of forming a dominion ; and, being practical men of busi- 
ness, they knew in their best days where to stop, and were not 
carried away by vague lust of conquest. But as compared 
with the Romans they failed to grow out of a city into an 
empire, and from first to last they followed an exclusive and 
•oppressive policy to their subjects and colonists. 

Some parallel to them may be found in the Venetians in Compart- 

the Middle Ages; and later in the Dutch, to whom^ Heeren ^ 

° ’ thagimans 

compares them in their mode of colonisation. Venice, like with Vene^ 

tians and 

* * African Nations,’ p. 24. Dutch, 
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Greek 

colonics. 

(1) The 
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or Greek 
colonies 
proper. 


Carthage, was a maritime commercial city-state, governed 
by a mercjianl oligarchy, fighting her battles with mercenary 
troops, a harsh monopolist in her relations with her depen- 
dencies ^ and utilising her colonies for the purpose of enriching 
her poorer citizens. Like the Carthaginians, the Dutch have 
been an almost purely commercial race ; and their settlements 
have been trading settlements, planted mainly on islands. 
They too have pursued a policy of rigid monopoly in 
regard to the trade of their colonies, and their history shows 
that Holland never expanded into a Dutch empiref’-’^h^ * 
remained, and still remains, a small European state, with a long 
train of foreign possessions, which have always been regarded 
as tributaries to, rather than as one with, the mother country. 

The Greeks, though a trading and maritime race, were not 
so exclusively commercial as the Phoenicians. The Greek 
colonies proper, the diroiKlai, were very far from being mere 
trading stations. They originated, as has been seen, in over- 
population, or in social or political quarrels ; the story of the 
foundation of Cyrene by emigrants from the island of Thera 
being a good instance of the manner in which economical 
distress, political discontent, and social inequalities, combined 
to promote Greek colonisation. They were as a rule not 
planted by the government of the mother city ; and, in their 
relations to it, they were ‘ somewhat similar to the English 
colonies in America, especially after the independence of the 
latter From the first they were separate towns, the citizens 
of which represented the surplus population of certain other 
towns. 

Like the Phoenicians and Carthaginians, the Greeks set- 
tled on islands and sea-coasts, and did not, at any rate till 
the time of the Macedonians, make any attempt to acquire 
any large continental dominions. Greek life was town life 

^ See ‘ Government of Dependencies,’ chap. ii. 

® * Government of Dependencies,* chap, ii ; but contrast Niebuhr, 
^ Lectures on Ancient History,’ Lecture xxix. 
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carried to an extreme, and no pure Greek slate rose beyond Chapter 
the limit of being the chief city in a confederation, y* 

All the eastern coasts of the Mediterranean, with the 
exception of Phoenicia, were colonised by the Greeks. The 
islands of the Aegean passed into their hands, and even in 
Phoenician Cyprus they founded a Salamis. A series of 
Hellenic settlements encircled the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Marmora! Greek colonists planted themselves in the 
Crimean peninsula, and placed Byzantium to command 
for ^yer the passage of the Bosphorus. The Athenian 
Miltiades, the victor of Marathon, reigned in the Thracian 
Chersonnese ; and the Greek cities in and near Chalcidice, 

Potidaea, Olynthus, Therme and others, played an important 
part both in earlier and later Greek history. Corinth sent 
settlers northwards along the coast of the Adriatic to Corcyra 
and Epidamnus. Tn Italy, Cumae, like many later Greek 
cities the colony of a colony, was planted far back in 
prehistoric times upon the Campanian shores ; and the 
southern peninsula, containing the great cities of Sybaris, 

Croton, Locri, Tarentum, and many others, became so 
completely Hellenised, as to be known under the name of 
Magna Graecia. In Sicily such towns as Syracuse and 
Agrigentum were great enough to hold their own against 
the Carthaginian power. In the south of France, the enter- 
prising Phocaeans, who had already planted the unsuccessful 
colony of Alalia in Corsica, founded the seaport of Massalia ; 
which held a position in ancient days little if at all inferior in 
relative importance to the modern Marseilles. And the Mas- 
salians, in their turn, inheriting the boldness of their ancestors, 
trespassed upon the Phoenician preserves, and planted five 
settlements on the east coast of Spain. Lastly, on the north 
shores of Africa, between the borders of Egypt and the Car- 
thaginian frontier, in what is now the province of Tripoli, 
the Dorians found a site for settlements of their race, the 
greatest and best-known of which was the city of Cyrene* 
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Chapter It is noteworthy, that the Greek colonies in most instances 
became great before the cities of Greece proper. Miletus, 
whose origin was traced back directly to the prytaneum of 
Athens, became the most powerful of the Ionic towns in 
Asia Minor, sent out colonies in her turn to the Black Sea 
and the coasts of Thrace, and fell under the sway first of the 
Lydians and subsequently of the Persians, before Athens had 
shown any signs of greatness. Tarentum, the* child of 
Sparta, soon outstripped the mother village. And the Corin- 
thian colony of Syracuse grew out of all comparison 
Corinth herself. 

As Adam Smith points out^, the colonists found more land 
and more room for expansion in their new homes than in 
the mother cities : and something must be attributed to the 
readiness with which the Greeks®, especially the members of 
the Ionic branch, assimilated themselves to and intermarried 
with the native races, making friends of their neighbours; 
adding to their own population; and rejecting in the 
colonies much of the exclusiveness, which characterised 
and confined the citizens of the older Greek communities. 

5^) T^e The Athenian KXrjpovxtai, to which allusion has been made, 
^ totally different character from the ordinary Greek 
^ colonies. They were similar to the agricultural settlements 

planted by Carthage in Libya, and also to the Roman 
coloniae, though without having so distinctly a military 
character as most of the latter*. They consisted of allotments 
of land, in the territory not of barbarian tribes but of con- 
quered Greeks, made by the Athenian government to 
Athenian citizens; and they were employed at once to 
punish and hold in check the conquered state, and to provide 
for the conquerors. Land was thus appropriated in Aegina, in 
Euboea, in many of the Aegean islands, in Thrace, and in the 

^ Chapter on Causes of Prosperity in New Colonies. 

® See Curtius, * History of Greece/ bk, ii. chap. iii. 

8 See ‘ Government of Dependencies,’ chap. ii. 
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Chersonnese. How widely these cieruchies^ differed from CuArmwL 
the mmiat, or 'Greek colonies proper', is shown by the y* 
fact, that in some cases, as in that of Mitylene, the allottees 
of the land either never emigrated at all, or returned after 
a while to Athens, playing the part of absentee landlords and 
drawing ren^s from the old owners of the soil. This system 
of colonisation was peculiar to Athens, the greatest of the 
Greek states * and is one of the few indications of an imperial 
policy, which are to be found in the history of Greece. 
It^^lt^ined its fullest development during the administration 
of Pericles, the greatest statesman whom Greece produced, 
and one of the very few Greeks who seem to have conceived 
the idea of a Greek empire and a Greek nation, as opposed 
to a mere collection of small rival municipalities. 

In the main, Greek colonisation, like Greek history and 
Greek geography, was disjointed. Enterprising, commercial, 
at home on the sea, self-reliant, and ready to adapt themselves 
to any circumstances, the Greeks could emigrate and found 
colonies. But they had no cohesion and no power of ruling ; 
they could not grow out of municipal into imperial ways ; and 
so no Greek state can be said to have made or held a 
colonial empire. 

6. Unlike the Greeks and Phoenicians, the Romans were The /v’?- 
not a maritime race. The ‘ ambition of the Romans,' says 
Gibbon ‘ was confined to the land ; nor was that warlike 
people ever actuated by the enterprising spirit, which had 
prompted the navigators of Tyre, of Carthage, and even of 
Marseilles, to enlaige the bounds of the w^orld and to explore 
the most remote coasts of the ocean.' They were not, again, 
to any great extent a commercial race ; nor had they the 
powder of assimilation which was possessed by the Greeks. 

They were an agricultural and military people, gradually 
enlarging the borders of their territory by force of arms, 

^ See Boeckh, ‘ Public Economy of Athens.’ 

* Chapter i. 
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CHAFTtR and developing, as none of the other Mediterranean states 
developed, into a continental power. 

The Phoenicians and Greeks extended their range by 
planting settlenaents, which had little geographical or political 
connexion with Phoenicia or Greece. The expansion of the 
Carthaginians and Romans on the contrary, holding, as has 
been shown, a more central position, was geographically 
continuous. Rome was the centre of a circle with an ever 
widening circumference. She consolidated Southern Italy, 
took in Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, and the land betwejgp^^he 
Po and the Alps. She constituted herself the heir of the 
Carthaginians and the Greeks, and gradually extended her 
dominion north and south, east and west. When the 
empire attained its widest dimensions under Trajan, it 
included not only all the Mediterranean lands, but practically 
the whole of the world as then known. All Western Europe 
up to the Rhine was under Roman dominion, and Britain 
was a subject province. The line of the Danube had been 
passed, and the province of Dacia constituted in what is now 
Roumanian and Hungarian territory. In the East the empire 
touched the Caspian and the Persian Gulf; its frontiers 
stretched far down the Red Sea on both the Arabian and 
Egyptian sides ; and the whole of the northern coast of 
Africa belonged to Rome. 

The Romans w^ere not merely a fighting race, they were 
also a race of rulers. When they had made a conquest, and 
acquired a dependency, they knew how to retain it. Their 
legacies to the wwld have been the law, which they formulated 
and administered, and the loads, radiating out from Rome 
to all quarters of the world, by which they overcame the diffi- 
culties of communication, and kept their provinces together. 

They held their dependencies partly by their garrisons, 
partly by their policy and good government: for when 
compared not only with other ancient peoples, but also 
with the nations of Western Europe down to very recent 
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tiiues, it must be allowed that they governed well Law Cmr^m 
was enforced; justice was in the main dealt out bet^^een y ’ 
man and tnan ; and if many of their pro-consuls were 
oppressive and unjust, the history of the colonies and depen- 
dencies of modern Europe will furnish instances of equally 
great injustice and oppression. The iniquities of Verres 
in Sicily are paralleled by the cruelty and rapacity of the 
Portuguese governors who succeeded Albuquerque in India : 
and if Romans of the type of Sallust amassed vast fortunes 
provinces, ^hey were no worse than the English Nabobs 
of the time of Clive, who left England for India penniless 
m^n, and after a course of years returned home millionaires. 

' Further the policy of the Romans broadened with the 
growth of their empire. Imperial took the plac^ of municipal 
views, the franchise was extended, and the Roman citizenship 
was given first to the Italians, subsequently to the provincials. 

While, as a sovereign race, they kept a strong hand on their 
dependencies, they yet allowed some amomit of Home Rule ; 
and whether dealing with Greeks or Jews or Egyptians, they 
ordinarily interfered but little with local customs and creeds. 

The consequence of combining military strength with good 
administration and liberal statesmanship was that, instead 
of losing their dependencies one by one at the first sign of 
pressure from without, as was the case with other ancient 
states, they held together an enormous empire for generation 
after generation. 

The Roman coloniae I as the term implies, bore the TheRoman 
character of agricultural settlements. No colonist was sent 
out from Rome without receiving a prescribed quantity of 
land in his new home. Colonisation in the sense of un- 
authorised voluntary emigration to uninhabited or savage 
lands had no place in the Roman system. The colonies, 
like the cleruchies, were purely the work of the state : they 
were allotments of land in conquered territory, made by the 

^ See chap, i. on meaning of * colonia.’ 
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government, with a view at once to holding the subject 
peoples in check and to providing land for the poorer 
citizens of Rome. 

The different kinds of Roman colonies, and the various 
rights which each kind enjoyed, have been more debated 
than almost any other subject in ancient history, and 
the question is too complicated to be here discussed. The 
early colonies appear to have been planted simply as out- 
posts of the Roman race among the subject Latins and 
Italians. The earliest of all, the coloniae civium Romajj^ 
orum, were garrisons of Roman citizens placed in the 
conquered towns, and endowed with land at the expense 
of the inhabitants of those towns. These colonies were 
succeeded by the Latin colonies. Under this latter system 
the incoming Romans were merged in the Latin or Italian 
community; and the whole was constituted a colonia and 
became a part of the Roman state, though without enjoying 
the full privileges of Roman citizenship. At the time of the 
Gracchi a new set of colonies came into existence: they 
were intimately connected with the agrarian laws, and with 
the proposed resumption by the government of the state 
domains. They were designed as a democratic measure to 
relieve the distress which existed among the poorer citizens 
of Rome, and to draw off the surplus population of the city. 
With their introduction the area of Roman colonisation was 
widened, one of the new settlements, planted by Caius 
Gracchus on the site where Carthage had stood, being the 
first transmarine colony of Rome. 

The latest phase of Roman colonisation, like the earliest, 
took the form of military settlement. Sulla provided for 
120,000 of his soldiers by allotments of land throughout 
Italy; and, under the empire, the provinces were studded, 
especially on the frontiers of the north and west, with 
coloniae composed of retired soldiers, who were paid by 
land grants for doing garrison duty. 
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Twenty-five colonies of this kind are said to have been CHAPtKR 
planted in Spain, and nine in Britain^ j and the name of 
Lincoln like that of Cologne still recalls the generic term 
Colonia. 

Modern colonisation implies maritime enterprise, com- 
mercial acti\^ity, exploration of unknown lands, and the 
creation of new settlements in a virgin soil : all this was 
unknown to the Romans. Like the Russians at the present 
day they gradually conquered their neighbours, and retained 
t{)f^>' conquests by an unbroken chain of communications. 

They were military despots, but they gave to their depen- 
dencies equality in subjection : they enforced order and 
maintained the law : and they stand out to all times as 
a conspicuous example of a governing race. 

^ Gibbon, chap. ii. note 3 a. 



CHAPTER VI. 


NATIONS WHICH HAVE COLONISED. 

2. Modern, 

Chapter 1. In the Middle Ages, though the element of discovery 
was wanting, Genoa and Venice proved that colonising 
Beginnings commercial city-states were still to be found in the Mediter- 
%hnisa^ ranean. But, with the finding of America, as Prof. Seeley 
Hon, lately pointed out in ‘ The Expansion of England the centre 
of European civilisation gradually shifted from the south to the 
west, from the inland sea to the outer ocean ; and a new and 
broader field was opened for the formation of colonies. Yet 
the Mediterranean may claim to have been the birthplace of 
the new order of things. Genoa gave Columbus to Spain, 
Venice gave the Cabots^ to England. 

7"he 2. The earliest of the colonising nations in modern 

^and^PorL- Europe were the two Latin peoples, the Spaniards and 
guese. Portuguese. This was the natural consequence of their 
geographical position between the Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic. The Spaniards went chiefly to the West, the Por- 
tuguese chiefly to the East, and a Papal bull issued in 1493 
drew a line between them. But, notwithstanding, the best 
specimen of Portuguese colonisation is to be found in Brazil : 
and the largest and most populous of the remaining Spanish 
dependencies are the Philippines in the East Indies. 

Of the two nations, the Portuguese were the first in the field, 
gradually working their way down the west coast of Africa. 
But Columbus discovered America for Spain some five years 

^ Lecture V. 

® As to the question whether the Cabots were Genoese or Venetian, 
see Appendix C to Doyle’s ‘History of the English in America,’ vol. i. 
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before Vasco da Gama led his countrymen to India round Chapter. 
the Cape of Good Hope; and the rapidityj with which 
Spanish exploration and conquest spread over a vast area, 
gives them some claim to be placed first in the list of the 
colonising peoples of modern history. 

3. Reference has been already made in previous chapters Spanish co- 
to the Spanish race and character, and to the circumstances 

under which Spain became a colonising power. A mixed 
race themselves^, the Spaniards were ready to intermingle with 
the, races with whom they were brought into contact. A 
fighting, ruthless, and fanatical people, having vanquished the 
heathen at home, they were prepared to carry their conquests 
into other lands. At the end of the fifteenth century, the spirit 
of adventure, the desire of gold, and the crusading impulse all 
combined to stimulate and influence the Spanish mind : and 
the strong and ambitious government of Spain was only too 
ready to sanction schemes of annexation and conquest, hoping 
by such means to increase the prestige of the country, to add 
to its material resources, and so to make it the leading power 
of the world. 

4. Spanish colonisation began on islands. The Canaries Extent ami 
are the oldest Spanish colony having been acquired in the 

middle of the fifteenth century ; while the settlement in the colonial 
island of Hispaniola or Hayti was the first result of the 
voyages of Columbus. And the dependencies which are 
now left to Spain consist almost entirely of islands, as the 
Philippines in the East, Cuba and Porto Rico in the West 
Indies. 

But though it began with islands and is ending with islands, 
the Spanish colonial empire was in its great days essentially a 

^ This is pointed out by Raynal in ‘The East and West Indies,* 
bk. viii. See also Bordier, ‘ Colonisation Scientifique/ chap. iv. 

® For the early history of the Canaries, see the beginning of Helps* 

* Spanish Conquest of America,’ and the ‘ Conquest of the Canaries ’ in the 
Hdcluyt series. They were finally secured. to Castile by treaty with 
Portugal in 1479. 
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Chapter continental empire. Starting from the Westindies, all of which 
were claimed by Spain, though the smaller islands were left to 
be appropriated by foreign interlopers, the Spaniards invaded 
the mainland. They extended their sway over the whole of 
Central and South America, with the exception of Guiana and 
Brazil ; on the west, from San Francisco in California to the 
river Biobio in Chili; on the east from St. Augustine in 
the north of Florida to the mouth of the La l^lata river, 
and nominally even to the Straits of Magellan. As the 
Western world had been assigned to Spain by the Pope,*she 
wisely interfered little in the East. Her dependency of the 
Philippines was regarded, and rightly regarded, as an exten- 
sion of the Spanish empire in the West. It was annexed to 
America, not to Europe. The Philippines were discovered by 
Magellan on his voyage round the world in 1521, a voyage 
which was designed with a view to discovering a western 
route to the Spice Islands; the first Spanish settlement in them 
was formed in 1565 ; and the year 1571 saw the foundation 
of Manilla. Near the Philippines is the Sulu archipelago; 
and the straight route from Central America to Manilla lies 
through the Caroline and the Mariannes or Ladrones Islands. 
Over these groups Spanish sovereignty or Spanish claims 
extend, but otherwise the colonising and conquering power of 
Spain has been confined to the Western hemisphere. 

Defects of 5. Her vast American dominions were the result of rapid 
^lonUation ' Conquest, not of gradually growing commercial settlement. 

In North America, the English made slow way in a desolate 
land, among scattered savage tribes which could be exter- 
minated but not enslaved \ The course of the Spaniards was 
widely different. In Mexico and Peru, they conquered at 
a blow nations which were rich, powerful, and well organ- 
ised; but which had long been broken in to despotism, 
and when once subdued became the slaves of the conquerors. 
The conquest of Mexico was effected in less than three 
^ See Doyle, * English in America,’ vol. i. chap. v. 
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years, that of Peru in some ten or eleven years, and nearly 
the whole of the Spanish possessions in America were 
acquired within sixty years from the date when Columbus 
first set sail from Spain. English colonisation in North 
America was from the first colonisation in its true sense \ It 
consisted of settlements in which there was no native element 
to be found : and in spite of isolated instances of inter- 
mingling, such as are pourtrayed in the romantic story of 
Pocahuntas, the English and the Indians lived entirely 
outside each other The Spanish American colonies, on 
the other hand, were simply conquered dependencies, con- 
taining a large native population. The Spanish conquest 
was too rapid to produce sound and beneficial results : 
the conquerors lost their heads, plunged into cruelty and 
extravagance, glutted themselves with gold and silver instead 
of quietly developing commerce and agriculture ; and, yielding 
to the temptations of their position and the enervating 
influence of climate, in no long time degenerated in mind 
and body. The home government might liave checked the 
pace at which the w^ork was carried on : but if well-meaning 
it was unwise ; it constantly sanctioned fresh conquests, and 
encouraged^ the colonisation of the mainland before the 
colonies on the islands w^ere well and healthily established. 

Allusion has been made to the greater tendency to state 
interference which exists, and always has existed, among 
Spaniards and French than among English. On the other 
hand, it must be remembered, that the Spanish settle- 
ments and conquests in America* were due, in the first 
instance, not to the direct action of the state, but to the 
enterprise of individual adventurers, as Columbus, Cortez 
and Pizarro. Yet even these adventurers were as a rule 

^ See Seeley, ‘ Expansion of England/ Lecture iii. 

® See Prescott, * Conquest of Peru,’ bk. iii. chap. vii. 

® See Helps, ‘ Spanish Conquest of America,’ vol. i. bk. viii. chap. ii. 

* See Adam Smith, ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ chapter on Causes of Pros- 
perity of New Colonies. 
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CHAPtEH backed by government to a greater degree than early 
English ^explorers. Columbus received from the Spanish 
authorities two ships and the necessary funds for his first 
voyage ; while Cabot received only the royal authority to sail 
from Bristol at his own expense, and that amount of favour 
was conditional on his paying a fifth of his net profits to the 
Crown 

^ The English government indeed up to the end of the 
sixteenth century had good reason to be chary of encouraging 
foreign enterprise. The resources of the country were scanty, 
and its power slight, as compared with the strength of Spain ; 
and foreign enterprise meant in great measure trespassing 
on the preserves of other European nations, and collision 
with the powers which had been beforehand at the start and 
held or claimed to hold the field. So, while the Spanish 
sovereigns had no reason for discouragmg adventure, except 
so far as the interest or the caprice of the moment or higher 
motives of humanity dictated, Elizabeth could only coun- 
tenance Sir Francis Drake at the risk of involving her 
country in war. 

When the first wave of Spanish conquest had spent itself, 
the interference of the home government with the colonies 
became more and more pronounced. The Spanish rulers, 
like the Spanish adventurers, looked to America for a direct 
return of gold and silver, more than for any revenue from 
indirect sources. They regarded their new possessions simply 
as producing so much tribute, and hence they watched them 
very closely and kept them strictly under control. The 
results of this policy were fatal to the satisfactory develop- 
ment of the American dependencies of Spain. The elements 
of decay in the mother country were carefully imported 
into America ; the political despotism, the undue power of the 
Church, and the social and commercial exclusiveness. 
* The vices of the feudal government,’ says Humboldt, writing 
^ See Doyle, ‘English in America,^ vol. i. chap. iv. 
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at the beginning of the present century, ‘ have passed from Chafteh 
the one hemisphere to the other Political freedom was not 
to be found in Spain, the land which produced and put 
up with Philip II; much less could it exist in her subject 
dependencies. 

The Roman Catholic Church, which had done so much 
to crush out any independence of mind at home, flourished 
in full force with rich endowments, pomp, and ceremonial, 
throughout the length and breadth of Spanish America : 
and even where the Jesuit missions did real work among the 
natives, the keystone of the system was absolute obedience to 
the Church. The social distinctions between races and 
classes were carefully maintained. The oflicial appointments 
were all held by natives of Spain, creoles being jealously 
excluded. The land was tied up by strict entails or ‘mayor- 
azgos ' as they were termed ; so that Humboldt wrote, " the 
property of new Spain, like that of old Spain, is in a great 
measure in the hands of a few powerful families who 
have gradually absorbed the smaller estates Lastly, the 
system of commercial monopoly was carried to a greater 
extreme by Spain than by any other country of Europe ; all 
foreigners being excluded from the Spanish Indies^, and 
the trade with the colonies being, until the middle of the 
eighteenth century, confined to a certain number of ships each 
year, and to the single port first of Seville, and subsequently 
of Cadiz. 

6. At the same time there was a good side to the colonial Good points 
policy of Spain : the influence and power of the State were 
time after time, from the reign of Isabella onwards, used to policy of 
check, by laws and regulations and the appointment of*^^"*”’ 
Protectors of Indians, the cruelties which the natives suffered 

1 ‘ Political Essay on New Spain,’ chap. x. 

* See Humboldt as sup. See also Adam Smith, ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ 

Chapter on Causes of Prosperity of New Colonies ; and Raynal, ‘ History 
of European Settlements and Trade in East and West Indies,’ book viiL 

® See Raynal, book viii. 

F 
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at the hands of private adventurers ; and here as elsewhere 
it was to be seen that the safeguard of the native races 
in a conquered dependency is to be found in the home 
government.* The legal protection given to the negrp slaves 
in the Spanish Colonies, and the recognition of clearly defined 
rights in their case, testified to the advantage which may 
come from state interference h And lastly it must be noted to 
the praise of the Spanish government, that they took the lead 
in establishing some definite system for the management of 
their Colonial Empire ; the Council of the Indies being * the 
earliest attempt to exercise constantly a vigilant control over 
the subordinate governments of dependencies by means of a 
separate public department in the dominant country Spain 
held her Colonial Empire for some three centuries, from 
1500 to 1800 : during the greater part of this period she was 
in a hopelessly weak, decayed, and corrupt condition, and it 
is impossible to suppose that she would have been able 
nevertheless to retain so long a vast continental dominion at 
a great distance from home, but for the advantage of having 
been from the first systematic in her dealings with the 
Colonies. 

7 . The history of Spain is the history of a power which 
rose quickly to a great height and then as quickly declined. 
The Spaniards were a fighting and conquering race, but they 
were not traders to any great extent, and they did not, in 
spite of redeeming points, succeed as governors. There was 
an absence among them of steady progress and development. 
There was no growth of liberty, no tendency to equality, no 
gradual expansion of view on the part of either the govern- 
ment or the nation. They regarded their colonies as 
tributaries to the mother country : they did not train them to 

’ See Humboldt, ‘Narrative of Travels in Equinoctial Regions of 
America.* He gives the four rights of slaves under Spanish law, and 
compares their position in the different European colonies. See also 
Meiivale, ‘ Colonisation and the Colonies.* 

^ ‘ Government of Dependencies,* chap. ii. 
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self-government : they lost them as suddenly as they gained Chaptee 
them, and left them to be, as they are at the present day, a 
set of restless, unstable, and ill-organised communities. 

8. Inspired and trained by Prince Henry the Navigator, the Portuguest ' 

Portuguese began to explore the coast of Africa in the earlier 

part of the fifteenth century. Born in 1394, almost exactly a 

century before his countrymen finally opened up the passage 

to India found the Cape of Good Hope, Prince Henry was Erincf 

in the fullest sense the father of modern discovery and colon- Henry the 

Na.vtgator, 

isation. The son of a Portuguese king and an English 
princess (Philippa, daughter of John of Gaunt), he seemed to 
combine in his nature the chivalrous daring of the Portuguese 
breed with the dogged perseverance of the English. His 
high position gave authority to schemes which would have 
been at once rejected if put forward by one of lower station. 

In war he had shown himseT to be personally the bravest of 
the brave : his character was pure and unstained : and in 
devoting his life to the furtherance of exploration and 
discovery, he set himself patiently to temper the dreams of 
enthusiasm by the dry light of science. Pie stationed himself, 
and built his observatory, at Sagres on the extreme south- 
western promontory of P2urope ; and from thence he looked 
out to the Atlantic and the shores of Africa, as Moses looked 
from Pisgah to the Promised Land, He saw his vessels come 
and go, slowly but surely pressing southwards; but like 
Moses he did not live to see the full realisation of his hopes, 
for more than thirty years passed from the date of his death 
in 1460 before Vasco de Gama landed in the East. 

9. The dominion of Portugal out of Europe was, in Pro- Expansion 
fessor Freeman’s words^ ^not actually continuous with \i^x Portugal, 
own European territory, but it began near to it, and it was a 
natural consequence and extension of her European advance. 

The Asiatic and American dominion of Portugal grew out of 

* * Historical Geography of Europe,’ chap. xii. sect. iii. 

F 2 
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Chapter her African dominion, and her African dominion was the 
yf* continuatipn of her growth in her own peninsula/ 

Extent and Before the last decade of the century w^as reached ^ 
^r^guese sailors had found their way to Madeira, the Azores, 

colonial and the Cape dc Verde Islands, all of which still belong to 
empire, Portugal : they had explored the Gambia ; had planted on 
the Gold Coast the fort of Elmina, w'hich still bears its old 
name ; and had entered into friendly relations wdth the King 
of the Congo territory. 

A notable advance was made in i486, when Bartholomew 
Diaz jounded what he called the Stormy Cape, but what his 
more far-seeing sovereign renamed the Cape of Good Hope, 
and landed at Algoa Bay. But the brilliant period of Portu- 
guese history may better be dated from the year 1498, when 
Vasco de Gama, profiting by his predecessor's experience, 
again rounded the Cape, crossed the Eastern ocean, and set 
foot on Indian soil at Calicut. 

The East. The great Portuguese empire in the East was built up 
within a very few years Albuquerque, the far-seeing, high- 
minded commander, to whose genius its greatness was mainly 
due, and who established the seat of government in the 
Island of Goa, died as early as 1515. During the i6th 
century the Portuguese power extended over the West and 
East coasts of Africa; the provinces of Angola on the West, 
and Mozambique on the East having been retained by Por- 
tugal down to the present day. One Admiral, De Nova, 
discovered the islands of Ascension and St. Helena. The 
pilot Tristan d'Acunha, discovered the islands in the South 
Atlantic which arc still called after him, and also the great 
island of Madagascar. Mascarenhas discovered Bourbon in 
1505, and gave his name to the island ; the same name being 

^ For an account of early Portuguese exploration, see the ist book 
of Helps’ ‘ Spanish Conquest of America.’ 

^ For a resume of the Portuguese conquests in the East, see Bird- 
wood, ‘ Report on the India Office Records.’ 
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afterwards extended also to the sister islands of Mauritius Chapter 
and Rodriguez. The trade of the Red Sea was commanded 
by the possession of Aden and Socotra : that of the Persian 
Gulf was secured by subjecting the Bahrein islands, where 
the Phoenicians had in old times planted a trading station, 
and by taking Muscat in Arabia, and the Persian Island of 
Ormuz. The whole of the shores of India were practically in 
Portuguese hands. Their stations were to be found on the 
Indus, down the Western coast, where they still hold Diu 
Damas and Goa, up the Eastern or Coromandel side, and 
even in Bengal. They visited the Maldives ; planted them- 
selves in Ceylon, at Colombo, Jaffua, Galle and elsewhere; 
placed factories on the Burmese coast ; formed a settlement 
at Malacca; and established a trade with Cccbin China. In 
the East Indian Archipelago they held various possessions, 
including the Banda islands and the Moluccas (the Spanish 
claim to which was finally relinquished by Charles the Fifth 
in the year 1529 in consideration of a loan from the Portu- 
guese government), and they still hold part of Timor. They 
visited Sumatra, though they had no possessions either in that 
island or Java. They discovered Borneo, the Celebes, New 
Guinea and Australia \ And finally they opened a trade with 
China and Japan, consolidating it by the possession of the 
island of Formosa ^ and of the station of Macao on the coast 
of China, wEich was ceded to them as late as 1586. 

The history of Portuguese colonisation is mainly connected Brazil. 
with the East ; but their soundest work, as has been said, was 
done in Brazil, which was discovered in January 1 500 by the 
Spaniard Pinzon, and three months later by the Portuguese 
Cabral They conquered and formed great dependencies 

1 See Major, * Life of Prince Henry of Portugal/ and what is said at 
p. 75 of this chapter with regard to Dutch discoveries. 

* The Dutch however were the first European nation to form a 
settlement in Formosa, at Taiwan : see the interesting * Sketch of 
Formosa/ lately published at Hongkong, by Messrs. Colquhoun and 
Lockhart. 
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Chapter among the nations of the East Indies ; but in Brazil, inhabited 
only by -ravage tribes, they planted settlements of more 
permanent strength. Adam Smith's account of Brazil in his 
day is that ‘ no one colony in America is supposed to contain 
so great a number of people of European extraction And 
while in no long time the Portuguese power in the East 
broke down hopelessly before the Dutch, in Brazil the colony, 
to the founding of which government contributed little but 
involuntary settlers, showed such vigour and vitality, that the 
Dutch invaders were eventually obliged to leave the country 
and abandon their schemes of annexation. 

The place held by Brazil in the Portuguese Empire may 
be compared to that ’v\hich the Philippines filled in the Empire 
of Spain. As the latter islands were annexed from the West, 
and were in a sense a continuation of the Spanish American 
dominion, so Brazil was first discovered by a Portuguese fleet 
intended for the East, but carried out of its course by the 
winds of the Atlantic: and throughout its history it was 
intimately connected with the Portuguese possessions on the 
West Coast of Africa. 


71ie 

Portuguese 
compared 
with the 
Spaniards, 


For years after Magellan had discovered the Philippines, the 
Spanish Government paid no attention to them, yet they 
subsequently became one of the most prosperous and satis- 
factory of the possessions of Spain. Similarly Brazil was, for 
some fifty years after Cabral's fii st visit to its shores, considered 
of little importance by the Portuguese authorities, because no 
precious metal was found in it : but in spile of the neglect — 
perhaps, as Adam Smith thought, on account of it^ — ‘ in time it 
grew up to be a great and powerful colony,' far surpassing in 
strength and solidity all the other colonies or dependencies of 
Portugal. 

10. Like the Spaniards, the Portuguese were a conquering 
and crusading race : they too had been trained in wars with 

^ Chapter on Causes of Prosperity of New Colonies. 

“ Ibid. 
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the Moors, from whom in 1415 Prince Henry, the great Chapier 
originator of Portuguese enterprise, had taken Ceuta, the 
southern gate of the Straits of Gibraltar: and the in- xheir 
structions which the government gave to the commanders merits as 
who led the way to India were ‘ to begin with preaching, 
and if that failed to proceed to the sharp determination 
of the sword But there was more of the trader in the 
Portuguese* than in the Spanish character. They showed 
their commercial instincts by the odious eagerness with 
which they followed up the slave trade : more negroes were 
imported into Brazil than into the Spanish possessions on 
the mainland of America, and the Portuguese province of 
Angola was developed with a view to supplying slaves to the 
New World. 

In the eyes of the Spaniards, trade consisted in importing 
so much gold and silver from America into Spain ; but the 
Portuguese successfully monopolised the general traffic of 
the East, the pepper of Malabar, the spices and timber of the 
East Indian islands, the silks of China, and the precious 
stones of India and Ceylon. Being traders, they did not 
attempt to do so much as the Spaniards in so short a space 
of time ; they were content for the most part to plant stations 
on the coast without extending their dominion far inland ; 
they emigrated in large numbers, and colonised the outskirts 
of the East to a greater extent than the European nations 
which came in after them. 

11. Their rise and decline, however, like those of the Span- Their 
ish power, were very rapid. During the first j art of the 
sixteentli century they made their empire, during the latter part 
they were already entering on the downward path. Like the 
Spaniards, they rose on the tide of chivalry, religious fana- 
ticism and adventurous search for riches; and, like the 

^ These were the instructions given to Cabral on his voyage to India 
in 1500. The woids are quoted from Birdwood, ‘Report on the 
India Office Records they are given in more detail in the note to p. 184 
of ‘ The Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama,’ Hakluyt series. 
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Spaniards, they treated the natives with cruelty, and carried 
into thek dependencies political, religious, and commercial 
oppression. 

Goa was the centre of government in the East, it was also 
the headquarters of the Church and Inquisition. Its splendour 
and prosperity in the sixteenth century, like that of some of 
the Brazilian towns at a later period, bore full witness to the 
capabilities of the Portuguese race. But the despotism of 
which it was the seat was unscrupulous and corrupt to the 
last degree, and contained in itself the seeds of inevitable 
decay. 

The monopoly of trade in the Portuguese as in the Spanish 
Empire was reserved to the Crown, and no chartered com- 
panies helped to build up the dominion and to extend the 
trade of Portugal in the East. At a later date, however, in 
1649, and on the other side of the world, a Portuguese Brazil 
Company was formed under pressure of war with the Dutch ^ 
and its formation contributed in no small degree to bring 
that war to a successful issue. While later still, in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, exclusive privileges of trading with 
the Brazilian provinces of Maranham and Peinambuco were 
granted to private companies by the Portuguese minister 
Pombal. 

12. Among the special causes of the decline of the Portu- 
guese may be noted the fact, that in 1580 the mother country 
lost her liberty and became a dependency of the Spanish 
crown — a blow which was fatal to public spirit among her 
officers abroad, and exposed her possessions to the hostilities 
of the Dutch ^ 

The small size and small population of Portugal must 
also be borne in mind. Patriotism, which is nowhere so 
strong as in a small community, does much to encourage 

’ See what has been said in previous chapters, and see Watson, 

‘ History of Spanish and Portuguese South America,^ vol. ii. chaps, iv. 
and XV. 

* See Seeley, ^ Expansion of England,* Lecture V. 
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schemes of enterprise and conquest ; but, when a little state has Chapter 
won an Empire, it must either in some sort grow into and 
become amalgamated with it, or sooner or later be hopelessly 
overweighted by the size of its dependencies. It was this 
second evil alternative which befell the Portuguese, 

Nor was the policy of the home government in the adminis- 
tration of their dependencies such as to hold together and con- 
solidate an empire. The Viceroys were changed at intervals 
of three years, changes which were accompanied by corre- 
sponding mutations in the subordinate offices their power was 
restricted by making them dependent on Councils of advice 
and control; and the single viceroyalty of the East Indies was 
broken up into independent governments in opposition to the 
lines of policy laid down by Albuquerque. In short, the king 
and his Ministers regarded the officers whom they sent out wdth 
jealousy and suspicion ; and were served in turn by a set of 
men who kept the home authorities in the dark as to the true 
condition of their dependencies; who did not administer justice 
to the people, but ‘ only enquired what profit their pre- 
decessors derived from their administration that they might 
obtain more^;' who made money by trading on their own 
account, and who were generally speaking worthless and 
corrupt. . 

Lastly, in addition to the mistake which the Portuguese, 
in common with all other European nations, made of 
crippling their trade by a system of close monopolies, they 
further erred in not laying themselves out directly to supply 
the markets of Europe. They brought back the riches of 
the East to Lisbon only, and left it to the Dutch to distribute 
them through other European ports. The Dutch thus 
acquired a large carrying business, which the Portuguese 
might well have kept in their own hands. 

^ See Heeren, ‘Political System of Europe and the Colonies ; ’ and 
l^wis, ‘Government of Dependencies,’ Note O in Appendix. 

^ Ribeiro, ^ History of Ceylon/ translated by* Lee, book iii. 
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13. The Portuguese race, like the kindred Spanish race, was 
'wanting«„in capacity for progress; and while superior to the 
Spaniards in some points, they were not their equals in 
administration; they lost the bulk of their Eastern pos- 
sessions long before Spain lost her American Empire ; and 
they left on record no evidence of a definite system, which, 
however faulty, might have acted as a bond to hold together 
their dependencies. 

14. When ^\e turn from the Portuguese to the Dutch, we 
come to a new phase of colonisation. The work is now 
taken up by one of the northern nations of Euiope, and by 
a pco])le of the Teuton breed, embodying the spirit of 
opposition to political and religious despotism, a trading and 
seafaring race. The stiuggle between Spain and Holland 
was a struggle between Latin and Teuton, between 
absolutism and democracy, between Roman Catholic and 
Protestant, between continental Imperialism and a people 
who sought for trade not for empire, who looked to the 
sea not to the land, and wLo represented the rise of the 
middle class in the modern social system, as opposed to the 
old monarchy, church, and aristocracy. 

As the Spaniaids and Portuguese were trained to conquer 
and colonise by their wars with the Moois, so the prelude to 
the great part, which the Dutch pla} ed in the colonisation of 
the world, was their long and eventually successful struggle 
against Philip of Spain for the political and religious 
independence of their country, a fight in which, to a degree 
unique in history, they owed their safety to the sea. 

15. It has been seen that Spain and Portugal divided 
the W'orld between them, and any intrusion of the Spaniards 
into the East or of the Portuguese into the West was more 
or less accidental. But the nations which came after had not an 
open field ; they could not confine themselves to one quarter of 
the globe and remain there unmolested ; wherever they went 
they were regarded interlopers, and so Dutch, French, and 
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English alike fought, conquered, and colonised both in East 
and West. The Dutch however followed mainly in the steps 
of the Portuguese ; their successes were more brilliant in the 
East than in the West; and. unlike the Portuguese, they re- 
tained a more permanent hold on Asia than on America. 
Their rise, as a colonising nation, dates from the beginning 
of the seventeenth century ; their great East India Company 
being incorporated in 1602. The eighty years from 1661 
to 1741 are given as the period of their greatest fortune 
and power in the Easth By i66i they had j.ractically 
driven their Portuguese rivals out of the Indian seas. They 
had taken Mauritius and St. Helena ; had planted a colony 
at the Cape ; and had established factories on the shores 
of the Persian Gulf, in the Persian capital of Ispahan, 
along the Malabar and Coromandel coasts of India, in 
Bengal, in Burmah and Cochin China. They had expelled 
the Portuguese from Ceylon, Malacca, and Formosa, and 
killed their trade with China and Japan. They had 
become all-powerful in the East Indian Islands, the pos- 
session of which with their rich trade was the earliest, as 
it was always the main, object of all Dutch efforts ; and, 
as far back as 1619, they had founded in Java the great 
city of Batavia, the capital of Netherlands India ^ They 
had explored too, while they traded and conquered, and 
made known to the world, Australia, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand 

Such was their work in the East. Meanw'hile Hudson, 
who had been sent out by the Dutch East India Company 

' See Birdwood, ‘ Report on the India Office Records,’ p. 72. 

See * Voyage of Linschoten to East Indies/ published by the Hakluyt 
Society. In this book, which was issued in 1595-6, he advised his 
countrymen to go to Java, because they would there not come into 
collision with the Portuguese. 

See what is said in the next chapter ; and see Birdwood’s account of 
the first discoverers of Australia in his ‘ Report on the India Office 
Records.^ He says the Mirst practical discovery’ of Australia was made 
by the Dutch, p. 73. 
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to carry on the vain search for a north-west passage 
to India, in 1609 sailed up the American river which still 
bears his name. In 1621 the Dutch West India Company 
was incorporated, with exclusive rights to trade and colonise 
in America and on the West Coast of Africa: and in 1622, 
within three years from the founding of Batavia, the settle- 
ment of New Amsterdam w^as planted, where the city of 
New York now stands. The English element* in America 
however proved too strong for the Dutch, and in 1674, 
the province of New Netherlands, as it was then called, 
was finally transferred to England and became the state 
of New York. The main object of the Dutch West India 
Company however was not to colonise North America, 
but to invade Brazil. The first Dutch fleet sailed for 
Brazil at the end of 1623, and for some thirty years the 
north-east coast of the country, including the province 
of Pernambuco, was in Dutch hands. The Brazilians 
however gave the invaders no rest, but fought them steadily 
year after year, until in 1654 they finally drove them out 
of their territory. It was during this period of war in 
Brazil, that the Dutch acquiied a footing on the West Coast 
of Africa, taking from Portugal her fort of Elmina; and 
secured the West Indian Islands, which they still hold, the 
largest, Curacao, having been a Spanish colony. Their pos- 
sessions in Guiana, of which they still retain Surinam, 
date from tlie year 1666. 

The Portuguese were not, as the Spaniards were, the 
natural foes of the Dutch: indeed Portugal and Holland 
had several points of similarity to each other, in the smallness 
of the home territory, and in the trading and seafaring 
instincts of the people : but it was nevertheless the Portuguese, 
rather than the Spaniards, whom the Dutch supplanted in 
foreign parts. This result w^as due partly to the Portuguese 
empire becoming subject to the Spanish government ; partly 
to the nature of the Portuguese dependencies, which were more 
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attractive to a people seeking for footholds for trade than the Chapter 
great continental dependencies of Spain ; and partly to the 
rivalry, which would naturally spring up between two sets of 
traders, and which was repeated between the Dutch and 
English. 

16 . The keynote of Dutch colonisation was l:rade. The Trading 
commercial character of the Netherlandcrs was shown in the 
fact, that they were the chief carriers of Europe before they 
took to colonising .■ indeed their attacks on the Portuguese 
possessions orginited in their being threatened with the loss 
of the carrying trade though the annexation of Portugal by 
Spain. Their dealings too with the peoples of the East were 
the dealings of merchants, not of warriors or conquerors : they 
did not lord it among them in the fashion of the Portuguese ^ 
but put up with every form of insult and outrage from the 
native kings so long as their trade was not interfered with : 
they guided their policy for good and ill by the interest of 
their commercial monopoly: and, while staunch supporters 
of the reformed religion, subordinated religion itself to trade 
' Churches were built in Ceylon because the extension of the 
Protestant faith was likely to counteract the influence of the 
Portuguese Roman Catholics, and the spread of Christianity 
to discourage the Moors and Mohammedan traders : ' and 
in North America, while England in her patents made the 
conversion of the natives a prominent purpose, the Dutch 
were chiefly intent on promoting trade 

The monopolies of the Latin peoples were, as w^e have seen, Dutch 
almost entirely crown monopolies : the Dutch, on the other 
hand, committed their trade wholly to chartered companies. 

In the dealings of these companies commercial exclusiveness 

1 See Emerson Tennent, * Ceylon,* Part 6, chap. ii. 

» Ibid. 

® See Bancroft, * History of America,* chap. xv. In the sketch of 
Formosa, referred to above, it is shown that the Dutch government 
discouraged the conversion of the natives in that island in order to 
conciliate the Japanese with whom they were trading. 
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Chapter ^vas carried to the last extreme : the trade of the Spice Islands 
especi^^ly was most jeajously and unscrupulously protected 
from foreign interference, as shown by the massacre of English 
traders at Amboyna in 1622; and most carefully and minutely 
regulated. The system was at onceungenerous, oppressive, and 
‘ unsound, but it had the merit, which Motley points out^ of 
concentrating The private strength and wealth of the mercantile 
community' — a species of concentration which was necessary 
while Holland was fighting her way up among nations, and 
which, as has been noted, Portugal subsequently adopted 
against her in Brazil with much success. 

The Dutch East India Company might not have been so 
successful or retained its- success so long, but that it was so 
steadily and strongly backed by the government : it prac- 
tically represented the state in its dealings wiih the East, and 
the policy of the government towards it was consistent and 
unvarying. In this respect the Dutch Company has been 
contrasted with the French East India Companies, which were 
victimised by the constant interference of different kings and 
ministers with ever-changing views and also with the 
English East India Company, which received but a half- 
hearted and lukewarm support from the English government. 
But enterprising as the Dutch were, they remained little moir# 
than traders from first to last. We have seen that the|^ 
never emigrated in great numbers ; their possession of Ceyteh 
for instance has been described as ^ a military tenure not a 
civil colonisation in the ordinary sense of the term,' and they 
left no such permanent mark upon the island as the Portu- 
guese, whose influence there may be traced at the present 
day to a far greater extent in religion, breed, and nomenclature. 
The two parts of the world where they did not merely trade, 

^ ‘History of United Netherlands,’ chap. xl. 

^ See ‘ Essay on East India Trade, and compaiison of Dutch, French, 
and English East India Companies,’ dated 1770. 

^ In Tennent's ‘ Ceylon,’ Part 6, chap. ii. 
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but also settled and colonised, viz. the Cape and North Chaptkk 
^America, passed into English hands, and even at the Cape 
> a considerable proportion of the settlers were not Dutch but 
Huguenot refugees \ Nor were they a governing race in the 
true sense; they governed almost solely with a view to 
making a direct profit for the mother country, and the Dutch 
East India Islands are-stiil simply tributary dependencies from 
which Holland derives so much annual revenue. Yet, 
merchants as they were, they showed some signs of being 
qualified to rule. They left behind them a legacy of Dutch 
law, as in Ceylon, the Cape, and Guiana; and their curiously 
restricted and non-progressive administration of the East 
Indian Islands has, on the assumption of the absolute 
superiority of the European race and the absolute inferiority 
of the native, resulted in a great degree of prosperity. 

17. Among the causes of the success of Dutch colonisation Causes of 
in past time, w'riters have noticed their strict attention to “Accesses. 
business, involving dogged maintenance of their commercial 
monopolies ; the rigid supervision kept over their subordinate 
officers; and the combination in the case of the latter of 
regular payment and systematic promotion with absolute 
prohibition of private trading^. In these respects they stand 
«$i^t in contrast to the Portuguese: they were more honest 
l^d more systematic in their dealings; at the same time 
J4^ey treated the natives with greater humanity. Apart too 
'Vi'om the respective characters of the two peoples, the Dutch 
gained by coming after the Portuguese, just as the English 
gained by coming after the Dutch : the natives, w^ho hated 
all foreign interference, naturally hated most their masters 
for the time being ; so the new comers were welcomed as in 
some sort deliverers and friends. Further, the Dutch were 

’ See however Theal, * Chronicles of Cape Commanders’ (chap, xiv), 
where it is stated, that at the Cape ‘ at no time did the French 
exceed in number one sixth of the colonists or one eighth of the whole 
European population, the company’s servants included.’ 

“ See Heeren, ‘ Political System of Europe and the Colonies.’ 
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well aware of the danger of undue extension of empire, 
and were carried beyond the limits of their power as a 
tradings nation by force of circumstances, not by their own 
inclinations. Their likeness to the Carthaginians of old in 
partiality for island settlements has already been noticed S 
and the Netherlands Indies at the present day are a collection 
of island dependencies. 

18. Their decline was natural. Many causes have been as- 
signed for it, constant little wars with the natives, English 
competition, decay of the energy which had formed and 
sustained their great trading companies— decay which was 
evidenced in the constant change of governors and in the 
corruption of too poorly paid subordinate officials ^ But 
the simple account of their decline is, that their commercial 
system was unprogressive and unsound, and that they 
themselves, instead of growing out of the merchant stage, 
fell back more and more into the position of mere traders. 

The political history of the Netherlands too had much 
to do with the decline of the Dutch power abroad. Holland 
was a confederation of states, united for purposes of defence 
against a common foe and to prosecute a foreign trade, 
which, as the Dutch merchants saw, could only be carried 
on successfully by combination. To maintain an empire 
a stronger central government was needed than the United 
Provinces possessed; and wEen the defect was partially 
remedied by making the Stadholdcrship hereditary in the 
House of Orange, the good effects of the change were 
neutralised by the country becoming involved in the political 
complications of Europe. 

19. Holland was carried by the tide of history and by the 
strong character of her inhabitants to a place far beyond 

^ See chap. v. 

^ See Emerson Tennent, ‘ Ceylon/ and Lord Valentia’s * Travels, 
i8o2~i8o6,^ to which Tennent refers. In chap, vi. the latter points out 
the faults of the Dutch administiation in Ceylon. 
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that to which It would at first sight seem nature had assigned Cn^rtm, 
her, and she could only retain that place by growing out of 
herself ^ by broadening the basis of her pyramid, and merging 
the home country in a Netherlands empire. Like Portugal 
she failed to do so: she remained throughout her history 
simply the landlord of a large and profitable estate in foreign 
parts. But her failure, such as it was, was really the outcome 
of the deliberate policy of the Dutch government and the 
Dutch nation. No people ever had so definite an aim in 
foreign and colonial policy as the Dutch, and none ever 
realised their aim more completely. From the first their 
one object was to secure the trade of the Spice Islands. 

They tried to avoid collision with other powers^, they did 
. not want to conquer, they did not want to acquire territory, 
they wanted only to trade. And when in 1824, after the 
Napoleonic wars Holland, having become a political c} pher 
. in Europe, and having lost Ceylon and the Cape, gained by 
treaty with England recognition of her possessions in the 
East Indian archipelago, the object with which she became 
a colonial power was finally attained. 

The Netherlands Indies at the ^present day, including Java, 
part of Sumatra, the Moluccas, Celebes, districts in Borneo 
and New Guinea, and various other smaller islands, form 
a splendid and prosperous colonial inheritance ; and, when 
compared with the miserable remnants of the Portuguese 
empire in the East, are conclusive evidence of the superi- 
ority in history of Jacob to Esau, of the sob^r-minded, 
somewhat mean, Dutch traders to their more showy and 
chivalrous predecessors of the Latin race. 

20 . France, like Spain and unlike Portugal and Holland, French co- 
has filled the place in history of a great contijiental power, 

and her career in the field of colonisation has been that compared 

with 

Spaniards 

^ See Seeley, 'Expansion of England, Lecture V. and Dutch, 

* See the note on Linschoten given above. 

G 
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Chapter of a nation seeking for empire, rather than of a commercial 
people ^|)ent on quietly planting settlements and by slow 
degrees extending its trade. 

Dutch history embodies the rise of the middle classes: 
but when we pass to France, we seem, in coming back to a 
Latin or mixed Latin race, to turn again in some measure 
to the despotism which formed the groundwork of the Spanish 
system. French despotism, however, was of a more modern 
type than Spanish. The Bourbon kings and their ministers, 
Sully, Richelieu, Mazarin, Colbert, who held absolute sway 
in France during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
when she was competing for the headship among conquering 
and colonising nations, were little leavened by the half-savage 
crusading spirit of the Middle Ages. Their system was 
a system of modem diplomacy, modern warfare, and modern 
imperialism, more human than that which it superseded, but 
almost if not quite as unscrupulous. 

Rivalry As France in some sort took the place of Spain, so 
^^uncland gradually took the place of Holland ; and the later 

England, history of colonisation is the history of the rivalry between 
these two Western powers. 

Extent and 21 . The French owned no colonial possessions before the 
^F^nch^ seventeenth century, although Cartier entered the Gulf of 
colonial St. Lawrence as early as 1534, and although two unsuccessful 
Empire. Huguenot settlements were planted in Brazil and Florida in 
1558 and 1562 respectively h 

1604 was the date of the founding of Port Royal or 
Annapolis in Nova Scotia, and in 1608 Champlain founded 
Quebec. French colonists settled in the West Indian islands 
of Guadaloupe and Martinique in 1635. About the same 
date settlements w'ere attempted at Cayenne in Guiana and 
on the Senegal river in North Western Africa. 

In the East, French colonisation or rather French inter- 
ference was later than in the West, although a French East 

^ See Doyle, * English in America,’ vol. i. chap. v. 
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lad^ Company was formed as early as 1604. The first Chapter. 
possession actually secured by France in the eastern seas ^ ^ 
was the island of Bourbon, now known as Reunion, which 
was formally annexed in 1649; but attempts^ had some 
years before been made to form a French settlement in 
Madagascar, which island it was hoped might prove a second 
Java, and for which the French have ever since shown 
a great hankering. 

The first French settlement in India was a trading agency 
at Surat, established in 1668; and the first place in the great 
peninsula which was ceded to France was Pondicherry, 
occupied m 1674. By this time Colbert’s able commercial 
and colonial policy had begun to bear fruit, and the French 
power was gradually built up alike in Asia and America, to 
be broken a century later after hard fighting by Clive and 
.Wolfe. 

22 . The most noticeable point in the foreign and colonial The French 
history of the French is that they have constantly been on the 
point of carrying all before them, and yet, on each occasion, the French 
have broken down just at the last from what at first sight 
appear to be almost accidental causes. Under Louis XIV, 
and under the great Napoleon, they were all but masters of 
Europe. In the eighteenth century they nearly held America^ 
and nearly conquered India. They were perpetually served by 
great statesmen and soldiers at home and abroad, but the 
fruits of the greatness and foresight were as perpetually lost. 

The successive failures of the French are attributed by 
historians to the bad policy and mismanagement of their 
rulers : and though every nation must be held responsible for 
the kind of government which it produces or to which it 
submits, yet it is true that the history of France beyond that 
of any other country can be read aright only by constantly 
distinguishing between the people and the government. 

^ The first attempt was apparently made in 1642 or perhaps in 1635. 

See Raynal, bk. iv. 
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23 . The French, it has* been seen, have in many respects 
always been eminently suited for colonising. They have never 
been found wanting, in enterprise, in fighting qualities, or 
power of adapting themselves to new peoples and new 
countries. Their history, in the East and West alike, 
proves that they reached a point far beyond that of merely 
inteimarrying with Indians, and falling in with native ways 
and savage modes of life. Their leaders showed a definite 
policy in dealing with the native races, they treated them 
with humanity and consideration, they organised them and 
gave them cohesion, they formed alliances and counter- 
alliances, and carried the spirit of European politics into Asia 
and America. Such were the dealings of Dupleix in India, 
of Champlain at one 'time and Montcalm at another in 
Canada, To quote Mr. Parkman's words in his comparison 
of the English and French in America h — ‘ The scheme of 
English colonisation made no account of the Indian tribes ; in 
the scheme of French colonisation they were all in all.’ 

In other respects too the French people gave evidence 
of being successful colonisers. Their first connexion with 
the New World was that of traders pure and simple. Breton 
and Norman sailors were among the earliest visitors to the 
North American coasts, and the merchant seamen of St. Malo 
took the lead in hona fide commerce between Europe 
and the New World. They went out not to conquer or 
to look for gold, but to follow up the fisheries of New- 
foundland and the fur trade of Canada. Starting with 
commercial objects, they steadily settled in Canada; they 
made no showy and rapid conquest, but quietly worked 
to make America French. They took their way up the 
St. Lawrence and down the Ohio, to join the settlement, 
which in 1684 La Salle placed at the mouth of the Mississippi. 


1 In the ‘ Pioneers of France in the New World.’ 

^ Sec Doyle, ^English in America,’ vol. i. chap. v. In 1527 twelve 
French sliips were found together at the Newfoundland fislieries. 
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Ai>d, when finally conquered, they left the present province 
of Quebec to ’ be to all times evidence of solid French 
colonisation. 

The first French colonies, again, in the West Indian Islands 
were not formed or even countenanced by the government, 
though subsequently bought up by Colbert. They were purely 
the result of individual enterprise, of the efforts of adventurers 
and buccaneers, who played for their own hand, attacked the 
monopoly of the Spanish main, and succeeded to such an 
extent that St. Domingo, one of the points at which they 
established themselves, was, prior to the French Revolution, 
the most diriving of all the islands. 

24. What, then, were the failings of the government which 
in the end more than counterbalanced the aptitude of the 
people for colonisation ? The commercial regulations were not 
at fault, for though, like other governments, the French under 
Colbert’s guidance sanctioned a regular system of colonial 
monopolies, entrusting the trade of the colonies to chartered 
companies, in other respects, as far as commerce was 
concerned they were more enlightened and liberal in their 
colonial policy than their neighbours. There was no jealous 
exclusion of foreigners from French possessions : colonial 
matters were supervised by a council of commerce, in which 
the chief manufacturing towns of France were represented : 
and the mother country was taxed for the benefit of her 
dependencies to a greater extent than was the case in the 
systems of other nations. The errors of the government, 
which proved so fatal to the empire, were not commercial, but 
partly political and partly religious. Politically they made 
two mistakes : in the first place they tried to do too much ; in 
the second place they wanted a settled, a continuous, and a 
reliable policy. As regards the first point, Professor Seeley^ 
points out that France had too many irons in the fire, that 

^ See Bnrke, ‘ European Settlements in America.* 

® * Expansion of England,’ Lecture V. 
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CBAtrm her European policy was fatal to her colonial empire, and 
that * she lost the New World because she was always divided 
between a policy of colonial extension and a policy of 
European conquest/ Similarly Professor Freeman^ shows that 
‘ the time of the greatest power of France in Europe ' (the 
end of the last and the beginning of the present century) ‘was 
by no means equally favourable to her advance in other parts 
of the world ; ’ and that while she conquered her neighbours 
on the Continent, she lost her dependencies abroad. It 
need hardly be added that the same fault of taking up too 
much at once has been conspicuous in French foreign policy 
in late years. 

To take illustrations of the second point, we have seen 
that, as compared with* the Dutch, the French government 
perpetually interfered with their chartered companies, instead 
of giving them a steady consistent support. The absence of 
a continuous policy is shown by the fact that there were no 
fewer than six distinct French East India Companies, the 
first incorporated in 1604, the sixth in 1719. At times the 
government proved directly faithless to the nation, as in 
1565, when it paid no heed to and probably actually connived 
at the savage massacre by the Spaniards of Ribault's colony 
in Florida, leaving the honour of France to be avenged by the 
arms of a private adventurer, Dominic de Gourges. The 
efforts of a farsighted if sometimes mistaken minister like 
Colbert, who devoted his energies to strengthening the 
commerce and the colonies of his country, were rendered 
fruitless by the caprices and extravagances of Louis XIV and 
his court : and, in the reign of his worthless successor, 
intrigues at home resulted in the absence of a strong and 
honest policy abroad. Court favourites were appointed to 
high commands, corruption and peculation were rife among 
the subordinate officers, and even where there were capable 
men at the head of affairs, ruinous dissensions and jealousies 

^ * Historical Geography of Europe,’ chap. ix. 
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sprang up aUd were fostered between ^ ihem, as between Chapter 
D upleix and Labourdonnais in the East, and between 
Montcalm and Vandreuil in Canada'. 

26 . But if the political mistakes of the French government Religiom 
were great, its attitude in the matter of religion was even more 
fatal to the strength and permanence of the French colonial 
empire. French colonisation was in its origin in great 
measure the work of the Huguenots, who formed no small 
portion of the industrial classes of France, and who num- 
bered in their ranks the sailors and merchants of the west coast. 

Yet, as we have seen, when the Huguenots in the sixteenth 
century settled in Brazil and Florida, they were neglected or 
betrayed by the French government. In 1685 they were 
driven out of France by the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes ; and they were deliberately excluded from Canada, 
the one part of the world which, greatly through their 
instrumentality, bade fair to become in fact as in name New 
France. 

When in 1627 Richelieu incorporated the company of the 
100 associates to carry on the colonisation of Canada, one 
of the terms of the charter of incorporation was, that no 
Huguenot should be allowed to settle there ; and, through the 
influence of the Jesuits, this suicidal policy was steadily 
maintained as long as Canada remained a French possession. 

Persecuted creeds were sure to find a refuge in one or other 
of the English colonies; but the religious control of the 
Canadians was placed absolutely in the hands of Jesuit 
missionaries or of French priests®, whose bigotry, in Acadia 
at least, was by the testimony of their own countrymen the 
main cause of the sufferings and misery of the settlers during 
the struggle between England and France. The judgment 
of history is that France lost Canada through the policy of 


^ See Parkman, * Montcalm and Wolfe.’ 
* Ibid, chaps, i. and viii. 
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Chai^ter 
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Want of 
harmony 
between the 
govern- 
ment and 
the nation. 


religious exclusiveness which her rulers pursued Nor can 
it be supposed that the ejBfects of this policy ended here. 
Though the large majority of Frenchmen professed the 
Roman Catholic faith, measures of intolerance which drove 
from France her most industrious citizens, and which blighted 
the progress and caused the loss of her most promising 
colony, must necessarily have widened the gulf between the 
French government and the French people, and made it 
clear, if evidence were wanted, that the policy of the court 
was opposed to the interests of the nation. 

27. The evils of ‘a despotic government may be to some 
extent discounted, if it reduces all classes of its subjects to the 
same political and social level ; but this redeeming feature 
was wanting under the 'despotism of the Bourbons. The 
laws, the administration, and the social system of France 
during their reigns were such as to favour the aristocratic 
classes at the expense of the general community ; and the 
inequalities which pressed so hardly upon the lower orders, 
and which finally gave birth to the French revolution, were 
not confined to the mother country, but were perpetuated in 
the colonies. The result was seen in Canada. Once con- 
quered by the English, the Canadian people tasted greater 
liberty and felt the benefit of more democratic institutions^. 
They were given a just criminal law, and were allowed to retain 
their old civil rights and customs and their old religion. 
Though but sixteen years after the conquest of Canada the 
revolt of the United States gave them a most favourable 
opportunity for rising against their English masters, they 
showed no disposition to upset the new order of things : they 
rested contented with an alien rule, and practically gave out to 
the world that their own French government — selfish, corrupt, 
and out of sympathy with national growth and progress — had 
shown itself unfitted to maintain and develop a great colonial 
system. 

^ See Raynal, ‘East and West Indies,’ bks. xvi. andxvii. 
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28 . In spite, however, of the loss of their dependencies in CHAmt 
the last century, the French at the present day fill a very^ 
different position among colonising nations from that of the 
Spaniards or Portuguese. France is still a power and z. colonies ca* 
forward power in all parts of the globe, conquering rather 
than settling, and still as of old interfering in too many 
places at once. She yet bolds Pondicherry and some other 
small stations in India : she yet keeps Reunion by the side of 
Mauritius, which England has taken from her ; Guadaloupe, 
Martinique and Cayenne in the West Indies, the islets of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon off the coast of Newfoundland, Sene- 
gal on the West Coast of Africa, are remains of her former 
colonial possessions ; while in Algeria and Tunis on the 
Northern Coast of Africa, at the Gaboon ri^^er in Equatorial 
Africa, in Cochin China, in Madagascar, in New Caledonia, 

Tahiti, and othf'r islands in the Pacific, she has been and still 
is using every effort to build up a new colonial empire. 
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ENGLISH COLONISATION. 

1. England closes the list of great colonising nations, fot 
the Danes and Swedes hardly stand in the first rank as 
colonisers: the Germans have sent out their emigrants to be 
the subjects of foreign governments, and have as yet formed 
but few and unimportant colonial dependencies of their own : 
and the expansion of the Russian power, though parallel to 
that of the Roman, is not as a rule regarded in the light of 
colonisation. 

The great success of the English, at once in planting 
colonies and in retaining them when planted, must be 
mainly attributed to the character of the country and the 
race. 

2. Great Britain stands alone in Europe in being an island 
power. For over^ two hundred years she has had no part 
or lot in the continent of Europe ; and the one geographical 
fact of being bounded on all sides by the sea accounts, as 
writers have times without number pointed out, for the special 
course taken by English history. 

The insular position of England has made the English 
a race of sailors. It has given the country a temperate 
climate, far more favourable to systematic effort than the 
more intense heat and cold of inland countries in the same 
latitude. Most of all, it has kept the people from being 

^ Practically since the loss of Calais in 1558. Dunkirk, however, was 
held from 1658-1663. 
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perpetually entangled, like their French neighbours, in foreign Cmfmk 
troubles, leaving them free to develop and extend their ^ 

commerce and empire in Europe and the East. 

The British Isles stand out, as the westernmost spur of 
Europe, on the way to the New World. Their position at 
first sight is not equally favourable to commerce with the 
East ; but it must be borne in mind that throughout modern 
history the trade and colonisation of the far East and far 
West have been closely bound up together. The one object 
of early enterprise towards America was to discover a route 
to the Indies. Dutch and English sailors tried again and 
again to find a short cut to the Indian seas by north- 
east and north-west passages; and, from the beginning 
of the sixteenth century to the opening of the Suez Canal, 
the main road, by which the commerce of Europe and 
Asia was interchanged, was the ocean road round the Cape 
of Good Hope, open only to the fleets of those countries 
which looked out upon the Atlantic. 

Inferior in^area to France or Spain, the British Isles are 
nearly ten times the size of Holland and between three and 
four times that of Portugal ; they are therefore proportion- 
ately better able than the two last-named countries to stand 
the strain of imperial extension. Small as these islands 
are compared with other lands, a study of the map shows 
at once that their geography is far from being uniform, and 
that within a limited space are to be found striking varieties 
of physical feature, climate and productions. The mountains 
of the north and west contrast with the low-lying eastern 
counties and with the open southern downs: the climate 
of the Scotch Plighlands is far removed from that of the Isle 
of Wight or South Devon: and the manufacturing and 
mineral districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire are a different 
world from the Weald of Kent. 

Again, though surrounded by the sea, Great Btitain is the 
most accessible of islands. The coasts are indented with 
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Chaftbr broad estuaries running far inland, which invite visitors and 
commerce from all quarters. Hence in the early days of 
restless migration England was not left to herself, and many 
streams from many lands have combined to give her a mixed 
population. The English-speaking breed is one composed 
of various elements, English, Saxons, Jutes, Danes, North- 
men, Flemings ; while the Welsh, the Irish, the Manx, and 
the Northern Scotch, are offshoots, and distinct offshoots, of 
the Celtic stock. In short, there is no more sameness in the 
inhabitants of these islands than there is in the home which 
they inhabit. Differences of race too have been accompanied 
by varieties of religion ; for the line is sharply drawn between 
the English Episcopalian, the Scotch Presbyterian, the Welsh 
Methodist, and the Irish Roman Catholic. 

These diversities of geography, of breed, and religious 
thought, give some clue to the history' of the English as 
a colonising nation. The sea bade them colonise, and as 
colonisation takes men into various parts of the earth, and 
places them in ever varying circumstances, it seems to follow 
that the inhabitants of a country, which is a miniature world 
in itself, will be more successful colonisers than those whose 
land and breed and thought are all of one uniform type. 

Though the Celts have played no unimportant part in the 
history of Great Britain, the position which this country has 
won in the world has been won mainly by and in the name 
of the English-speaking race. 

The prominent physical characteristics of this mixed breed, 
due in no small degree . to the influence of climate, are 
strength, endurance, and reproductiveness. Their chief 
mental qualities are independence and self-reliance ; a dislike 
of extremes, whether in the natural or in the political or 
religious world; a love of law, order, and system; and 
a capacity for progress, for permanently if slowly widening 
in ideas. If to any stock more than another has been given 
the mission to be ‘ fruitful and multiply, to replenish the earth 
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and subdue ii* history seems to tell that such has been the CHA^tEt 
calling of the children of England. And in an age when the 
hitherto hidden forces of coal and iron have been called into 
play, it is not wonderful that the people which found them 
ready to hand, and earliest learnt to use them, have thereby 
increased their lead among the nations of the world. 

3. It has been said that the English come last in the list Early 
of colonising peoples, and it is true that in founding settle- ^xplor^s. 
ments and in acquiring territory beyond the seas they were 
at first outstripped by other European nations. 

At the same time, England was worthily represented in 
early maritime enterprise. The Venetian Sebastian Cabot 
set out from Bristol, commissioned by Henry VII, only 
five years after Columbus started on his first voyage : and 
the record of the sixteenth century is rich with the names 
of bold adventurers, who set forth from English ports to 
search out the dark places of the world. 

Among them were de Prado and Hore; the Arctic 
explorers Willoughby and Chancellor, who sailed in search 
of a north-cast passage to the Indies, and Frobisher and 
Davis, who went to the north-west ; Hawkins, the business- 
like slave-trader; the daring freebooter Sir Francis Drake, 
who taught Englishmen to laugh at the power of Spain and 
the terrors of the Inquisition, and who almost in defiance of 
his own government led his Devonshire men into every 
corner of the globe ; Cavendish, w^ho repeated Drake's exploit 
of sailing round the W'orld ; the high-souled Humphrey 
Gilbert, who died as he lived in the fear of God alone ; and 
his brilliant half-brother Sir Walter Raleigh, statesman, 
courtier, and knight-errant. These and others like them made 
England a power in the maritime world, and accustomed 
her sailors to the dangers alike of the frozen seas and of the 
tropics. 

A literature of geographical discovery too sprang up in 
England, in which Richard Hakluyt’s is not the first though it 
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Chaph^r is the greatest name^. Early in the century Henry VIII founded 
three colleges for the encouragement of scientific seaman- 
ship. J 3 y 1540 the fisheries of Newfoundland^ had become so 
important to this country as to be specified in an Act of 
Parliament. When the seventeenth century opened with 
the formation of companies to follow up the East Indian trade, 
the first national East India Company was the English, 
incorporated on the last day of the year 1600, and senior by 
two years to the Dutch East India Company, by four years 
to the French. 

Lateness of 4 . But, bold and energetic as were the English voyagers 
fomsaHon' sixteenth century, their enterprise produced at the time 

compared no tangible result. For a century and more after the first 
^fother^ discovery of the New World and the rounding of'the Cape 
races, of Good Hope, the English people were merely training 

themselves for the coming time. Spain and Portugal had 
made their colonial empires, and were beginning to decay, 
before our fathers had planted a single settlement or won 
a single colonial dependency. The Dutch secured a foot- 
hold in the East and possessed themselves of the rich heritage 
of the Portuguese, while English trading vessels were still 
slowly and painfully finding their way into the Indian seas. 
The French outpaced us in North America. It was only 
after long years of hard struggle that English colonisation in 
the West, deriving its strength and solidity from independence 
of the home government, proved its superiority to the work 
of rival countries ; and English merchants in the East Indies 
showed that private enterprise is surer if slower in its results 
than efforts directed by and relying on the state. 

5 . The sixteenth century then was the time of training, and 

^ The dates of the principal voyages are roughly as follows : — Cabot, 
1497; Prado, 1527; Hore, 1536; Willoughby, 1553; Chancellor, 
1553-fi ; Frobisher, 1576-8 ; Davies, 1585-7 ; Hawkins, 1562-7 ; Drake, 
* 672 > I 577 » ®tc. ; Cavendish, 1586 ; Gilbert, 1578-83; Raleigh sent out his 
first expedition in 1584; Hakluyt was bom 1553, died 1616, began to 
publish 1582. 

* See Doyle, ‘ History of the English in America,’ vol. i. chap. iv. 
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ijrith the seventeenth colonisation began. There have thus been CHArm| 
nearly three centuries during which the English have been 
engaged in colonising, and a study of the manner in which jhree 
the colonial possessions of Great Britain have been acquired periods of 
will show that each century of colonisation has had a distinct UmsaHonJ^ 
character of its own. Any such comparison however can be 
only of the most general kind ; for in tracing the origin of the seventeenth 
English colonies it is often difficult, and sometimes almost . 

impossible, to decide how much should be attributed to cession period, 
or conquest and how much to settlement; and when de- 
pendencies are said to .have been acquired by settlement, the 
further difficulty arises of determining at what date the first 
permanent settlers appeared on the scene. 

Newfoundland claims to be the earliest English colony. Newfound- 
Long the resort of English sailors and fishermen, it was 
formally annexed to Great Britain by Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
in 1583 ; but it was not colonised till the following century, 
when a Bristol company in 1610, and Lord Baltimore^ in 1623, 
attempted to foim settlements in the island, though with 
slight success ; and it was not finally assured to the English 
empire till the peace of Utrecht in 1713. 

The unsuccessful Scotch colony planted by Sir W. X^ova 
Alexander in the Acadian peninsula in 1621-23, which left 
behind it nothing but the name of Nova Scotia, gives some 
colour for the statement, that this territory was acquired by 
settlement at that time : but it is safer to date the acquisition 
from the peace of Utrecht, under the provisions of which 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick were made over by France 
to England. 

Barbados is English in virtue of settlement, and unlike Westlndia 
most of the West Indies has never changed hands: 
is given as the date of its acquisition, but the first English 
colonists appear to have landed in 1625. 

The solitary group of the Bermuda Islands in the North 


^ Subsequently the fir§t proprietor of Maryland. 
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CiiAPTER Atlantic Ocean was annexed in 1609 by Sir G. Somers, who 
was^ wrecked there on his way to Virginia, and who has left to 
the islafids their second name^: an English settlement is said 
to have been planted in them in 1611. 

Soon afterwards the English claims upon the smaller West 
Indian Islands began. The settlement of St. Kitts dates from 
1623, of Nevis from 1628, of the Bahamas and Turks Islands 
from 1629, of Antigua and Montserrat from 1632, of Anguilla 
from 1650, and of the Virgin Islands, where Dutch buccaneers 
were driven out by English adventurers, from 1666: while 
in 1655 Cromwell’s officers made amends for the failure of 
their attempt on Hispaniola, by taking the fine Spanish de- 
pendency of Jamaica. 

West coast The date assigned to 'the first English settlement at the 
of Africa. Q^mbia is 1631, though a company was formed to open up 
the trade of this great West African river as early as 1618. In 
1661 Cape Coast Castle on the Gold Coast was taken from 
the Dutch : other points on the coast were subsequently 
secured by the Royal African Company which was formed 
in 1672 : and in 1651 the East India Company, anxious to 
find a halting-place in the South Atlantic on their road to the 
St. Helena. East, took possession of the little island of St. Helena, 
which the Dutch had already occupied but subsequently 
abandoned. 

These are the dependencies at present under the Colonial 
Office, the acquisition of which dates from the seventeenth 
India, century. In India but little territory was annexed during the 
period : it was not till 1689 that the thought of sovereignty ^ was 

^ The Bermudas arc mentioned by Shakespeare in The Tempest, 
Act I. Scene ii. : — 

'Where once 

Thou call’dst me up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the still-vex’d Bermoothes.’ 

The Tempest was first produced in 1611. 

* See Birdwood, 'Report on the India Office Records,’ p. 85. He quotes 
a resolution of the company passed in 1689, recognising the necessity 
of looking to territorial revenue as well as to trade. 
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entertained by the East India Company ; and at the end oi the Chapter 
century the English possessions in this quarter of the world 
consisted only of four stations or factories, viz. Madras, 
which was acquired in 163^, Bombay in 1661, Fort St David 
in 1691, and Calcutta in 1696 h Of these Bombay was 
transferred by the Portuguese government to the English 
crown as part of the dowry of Catherine, the Portuguese ^ 
princess whom Charles the Second married, and was a few 
years afterwards (in 1668) handed over to the East India 
Company ; while the other three stations were granted, leased, 
or sold to the Company by their native owners. 

The chief event of the century however in the field First colo- 
of colonisation was the founding of the United States, the 
greatest colony, or series of colonies, which has ever been States. 
planted by a single people at one period of their history. 

The first Virginian settlement dates from 1607. On the 
first day of that year three ships set sail from England, 
commissioned by a company of I-ondon merchants, which 
had been formed in the previous year. They carried 143 
emigrants, among them John Smith, whose name is so 
prominent in the early history of Virginia. At the end of 
April they landed in Chesapeake Bay; and, on the 13th of 
May, they fixed their first settlement at Jamestown, called 
after the worthless king in whose reign such great things 
were done. 

On the 6th of September, 1620, the ‘Mayflower,' a small 
ship of 180 tons, set sail for New England, freighted with 100 
Puritan emigrants, who exchanged their place of refuge in 
the Dutch city of Leyden for a more distant exile : and so 
steadily was the work of colonisation carried on, that before 
the close of the century the Atlantic coast of North America, 
from Maine to South Carolina, was in English hands. 

6 . These were the results of the first century of English Special cha^ 
colonisation. At home it was a time of civil war and 

^ See Birdwood, ^ Report on the India Office Records,^ p. 90. 
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revolution, of political and religious oppression, and of 
political and religious revolt. The government had too 
much on its hands during the greater part of the period 
to busy itself with foreign wars afid conquests, while private 
citizens in all grades of society and of all shades of 
opinion found, some during one regime, some during 
another, every inducement to emigrate from a country 
which was passing through a phase of restlessness and 
discontent. 

Under such conditions as these, colonisation took a special 
course. The age was one in which the individual did much and 
the state little. It was an age of settlement not of conquest ; and 
hardly any of the dependencies acquired during these years . 
were taken by the sword. Though New York was conquered 
from the Dutch, the United States are in the main the result of 
settlement pure and simple. The small possessions secured 
in India before 1700 were rather of the nature of trading 
stations, sold or ceded by the native authorities, than the 
outcome of a definite policy of war and annexation. And of the 
colonial dependencies which we still hold, as enumerated 
above, the only one of importance, which was the direct fruit 
of a struggle with a foreign power, was Jamaica, taken from 
Spain at a time when Cromwell had established a strong 
government at home and a strong policy abroad. . 

As the home government was unable and unwilling to risk 
much in foreign interference, private citizens learned to 
combine among themselves for the protection and further- 
ance of their foreign and colonial trade. So the century was 
marked by the formation and the growth of private 
companies. Various American companies came into ex- 
istence, the Virginia, the Plymouth, the* Massachusetts, and, 
at a later date, the Hudson Bay Company. The East India 
Company was born with the century. The Gambia Company, 
the Royal African Company, and others, sprang up during 
its course. Thus early English colonisation went hand in 
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hand with trade rather than with conquest, and was more the Chafter 
result of private venture than of state policy. 

The first current of colonisation from Great Britain set 
mainly towards the West. Although a few English stations 
were formed in India, it has been seen that no large amount 
of Indian territory was appropriated during the seventeenth 
century, and up to its close the colonial dependencies of 
England were to be found only in North America, in the 
West Indies, and on the West Coast of Africa. 

This Westward tendency was the natural result of the 
geographical position of the British Isles. But there was 
a further reason to take English emigrants by preference 
to the New World. In America there was a terhperate 
climate, ample room for settlers, and coniparatively little 
risk of constant collision with foreign nations: whereas, 
at all points of the thickly populated Fast, the merchant 
and the colonist were brought face to face, in a tropical 
climate, with native powers far more organised than the 
unsettled tribes of the Western Continent, and with strong 
and jealous European nations, which had preceded them 
in the race for the riches of the Indies. 

In short the leading characteristics of English colonial 
enterprise during the seventeenth century were, that it took 
the form of settlement rather than of conquest, that it was 
little interfered with or protected by the state, and that it 
found its sphere of action chiefly in the West. 

7. With the eighteenth century English colonisation Second 
entered on a new and ^^idcly different phase. This 
period, reaching down to 1814, comprises the years during Ionisation, 
which Great Britain became an Imperial power. It was 
a time when foreign policy engrossed the attention and character* 
the energies of her statesmen : and its record is a record of 
perpetual warfare with other European nations, especially with struggle 
France. The dependencies, which England then won, were 
won chiefly at the point of the sword : and the men, to England. 
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whom they were due, were statesmen and soldiers, not 
explo|ers or merchants or pioneers of peaceful settlement. 
The losses too which the country sustained, no less than 
Loss of its gains, show the special character of the period. The 

States. revolt of the United States followed close on the victories 

of Wolfe in Canada and Clive in India. The time when 
the greatest of English conquests was won, was the time 
when the greatest of English settlements was lost ; for 
the spirit of the age, which favoured annexation by the 
strong arm of the state, ran counter to the feeling of 
independence, which had inspired the founding, and grown 
with the greatness, of the North American Colonies. 

First half 8. The period can be conveniently divided into two 
parts. The first closes with the Peace of Paris of 1 763. The 
Its results, second with another Peace of Paris in 1814. But the main 
feature of both epochs was one and the same — the struggle 
between France and England for the leadership of the 
world. 

Gibraltar, The first foreign dependency secured by Great Britain 
during the eighteenth century was Gibraltar, taken from 
Spain in 1704, the year of the battle of Blenheim. It was 
the price paid by Spain for her alliance with France in the 
war of the Spanish succession: and though classed among 
English colonies, it has been from first to last a mere 
outpost in a foreign land, a fitting firstfruit of an age, 
in which it fell to the lot of England to conquer, not to 
colonise. 

West Of the West Indian Islands, the peace of 1763 gave to 

Indus. England Dominica in the Leeward group ; and St. Vincent, 
the Grenadines, Grenada, and Tobago, in the Windward; 
all of which had either actually belonged to France or 
been claimed by her wholly or in part. The same peace 
assured the fruits of Wolfe's great victory at Quebec in 
Canada. i 759 , and transferred the Canadian possessions of France to 
Great Britain. 
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Meanwhile, in India as in America, France and England ^**^p^*^ 
had met each other face to face. But the effortiL, of Dupleijc, * 
Labourdonnais, and Lally, proved eventually as unsuccessful India. 
in the East as those of Montcalm in Canada ; and the 
l:;0,ttle of Plassey in 1757, and of Wandewash in 1 759, decided, 
the former that a European race should rule in India, 
the latter that that race should be the English and not the 
French. Thus when the climax of the struggle between 
England and the power of the Bourbon monarchy was 
reached in 1763, the results of the strife were all in favour 
of the foT-mer. The English were victorious in the East. 

In the West they held nearly the whole of the North 
American Continent ; and there was little to show, that in 
twenty years the finest of their American settlements would 
be lost to them, and that what are now the United States 
would be permanently severed from the English Crown. 

9. The history of the years from 1763 to 1814 is Second 
roughly a record of war between England and France ; 
the imperialism of the Bourbons being succeeded by that 1763-1814. 
of Napoleon, and the struggle resolving itself more and 
more into a contest between the first land power and 
the first sea power of the day. The general result of Its results. 
this second epoch, like that of the first, was to transfer to 
Great Britain possessions, which cither belonged to France, 
or to powers which had become subordinate to her. Malta Malta. 
was taken from France in 1800. St. Lucia, the last ol St. Lucia. 
the Windward group, which, like so many other West Indian 
Islands, had long been bandied about between the two 
countries, in 1803. Mauritius, which under the goyevn- Mauritius. 
ment of Labourdonnais was of great account in the history 
of the French in the East, in 1810. From Holland England 
took Ceylon in 1795 , the year in which Pichegru reduced Ceylon. 
the Netherlands to the condition of a French dependency; „ . . , 
British Guiana, as it is now called, in 1803; and the Cape, Guiana. 
the greatest of Dutch Colonies, in 1806. The Cape. 
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Trinidad, 

Heligoland. 

India. 


Penang. 


British 

Honduras. 


All these dependencies were assured to England by the 
Peace,, of Paris in 1814, with the exception of Ceylon, to 
which the Dutch relinquished their claims under the provisions 
of the earlier Peace of Amiens in 1802. 

The year 1797 saw the surrender of the Spanish island 
of Trinidad to an English fleet. In 1807 the capture of 
Heligoland from the Danes gave us an outpost in the North 
sea. 

Meanwhile in India the English power was rapidly 
extended at the expense of native rulers and their 
French allies. The strong policy of Warren Hastings in 
the earlier years of the period, and of Lord Wellesley in 
the later, confirmed and broadened the supremacy which 
had been won by Clive. The Regulation Act of 1772, 
and Pitt’s India Bill of 1784, which established the Board 
of Control, practically recognised that the time had come 
for the state to exercise a direct supervision over the great 
work which was being carried out in the name of a private 
trading company. 

In the Malay Indies the English had from early days 
competed with the Dutch*; but it was only in 1786 that 
a permanent footing was obtained off the coast of the 
Malay peninsula. In that year the inland of Penang was 
ceded by the Sultan of Quedah, and formed the nucleus 
of the still-growing colony of the Straits Settlements. 

But though English colonisation in the 1 8th century was 
mainly bound up Avith the foreign complications of the 
mother country, this account does not hold true of all 
colonies acquired during these years. For instance, the 
colony of British Honduras originated in a settlement 
which had been formed in that part of Spanish America 

^ The massacre of Amboyna ia 1623 practically secured to the Dutch 
the trade of the Bast Indian archipelago ; and in 1684 the English were 
diiven out of Java, but they long retained some positions in the islands, 
e.g. Bencoolen in Sumatra. See Birdwood as sup. 
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by private adventurers from Jamaica, who, in spite of Chapitee 
Spanish opposition, had carried on for many years a profitable 
timber trade: and the treaties made with Spain in 1783 
and 1786, from which the English claim to this colony dates, 
were simply a formal recognition of the existing * state 
of things. So also the acquisition of the West African 
peninsula of Sierra Leone, which in 1787 was ceded to 
England by its native owners, and shortly afterwards handed Sierra 
over to a company formed for the j)urpose of suppressing 
the slave trade, had no connexion with Imperial policy, 
and was simply an outward and visible sign of the growing 
antagonism in England to the iniquities of the slave system. 

Another and more important event in the history of 
colonisation took place in 1787. Up to the date of iht First co- 
Peace of Paris in 1763, the attention of European nations, 
when not concentrated on Europe itself, had been directed tralia, 
to the West or the East, to the struggle between France 
and England in Canada and India. But when the great 
duel on these two opposite sides of the world had 
been brought to a temporary close, the restless spirits 
of the two combatants seemed to look abroad for other 
fields. Such voyages as those of the Frenchman Bou- 
gainville, and the Englishman Cook, both of whom had 
served in Canada, opened up the Southern ocean ; and 
as soon as England realised that she had finally lost 
the United States, she forthwith set herself to colonise 
Australia h 

In the autumn of 1787, the first ship-load of convicts 
was sent to Australia : they were landed at Botany Bay 
in the spring of 1788. A detachment was almost immediately 
sent to Norfolk Island; and in 1803 Tasmania received 

1 Compare the following dates: — Peace of Paris, 1763; Bougainville's 
voyage round the world, 1766-9; Cookes three voyages, 1769-74; 

Peace of Versailles, by wliich England acknowledged the indepen- 
dence of the United States, 1783 ; First English settlement in Australia, 

1788. 
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English colonists from the same doubtful source. But 
though the beginnings of Australian settlement fall within 
the century of conquest, they must rather be taken as 
the prelude to the third and last period of English colon- 
isation, dating from the year 1814 to the present day. 

10. Since the close of the Napoleonic wars, hardly any 
acquisition has been made by England, outside the boundaries 
of India, which can be considered purely in the light of a 
conquered dependency. The empire has been extended far 
more by settlement than by conquest : and so far the colonial 
history of Great Britain in the present century has more 
in common with the history of the seventeenth century 
than with that of the intervening age. Yet the difference 
between the first and third periods is clearly marked. The 
colonies which date from the seventeenth century are, as has 
been seen, mainly to be found in the' West. In the nine- 
teenth century, on the contrary, though individual emigrants 
have gone in thousands and tens of thousands to America, 
yet any actual additions to the Colonial Empire of England 
have been made rather on the other side of the world. 

Again, between 1600 and 1700, the settlements which 
were formed were due to individual enterprise or the 
agency of private companies, while in the present age the 
controlling power of the state has been strongly and directly 
felt. Though the Australian Colonies are now no state-ridden 
dependenefes, but have developed as vigorous and independent 
a life as though their earliest founders had been self-exiled 
Puritans, the hxet remains, that the first settlers to Australia 
were sent out under compulsion by the English Governmei;it, 
seeking for an outlet for the convict population of this country, 
when no receptacle for criminals could any longer be found 
in America or the West Indies. While such dependencies as 
Hong Kong, Fiji, and Cyprus, if not won by the sword, have at 
least been acquired not through the medium of private 
adventurers, but by formal cession to the English Crown. 
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Again there is a further contrast to be noticed. Ih the seven- Chapter 
teenth century the world was younger and less explored than 
in our own time, and the colonies which were then planted 
were not so much extensions one of another as separate 
unconnected settlements. During the present century, on 
the contrary, colonisation has perforce taken more the form 
of expansion of existing settlements, or of the absorption of 
conterminous land : an absorption, which in Canada and 
Australia has been a more or less peaceful process, but 
which in India and South Africa has been accompanied by 
constant wars. 

11. Of the smaller dependencies acquired since 1814, the Results of 
little island of Ascension in the Atlantic to the North of St. ^pgriod!^ 
Helena was appropriated as a coaling station in 1815. In Ascension, 
1819 the island of Singapore, at the southern end of the Singapore. 
Malay peninsula, was secured by treaty with the natives : 
and, in 1824, the neighbouring Dutch colony of Malacca, Malacca. 
which had already in 1795 fallen into English hands, but had 
been restored to the Netherlands, was finally transferred to 
England in exchange for Bencoolen, a settlement of the East 
India Company in the island of Sumatra \ In 1833 the 
southernmost limit of the Empire was reached, possession The 
being taken of the group of the Falkland Islands off the Straits 
of Magellan, which several powers had in previous years 
successively occupied and abandoned ^ In 1838 the rock of 
Aden, and in 1855 the island ofPerim, were added to ihe Aden and 
list of outposts on the way to India. In 1841 the cession Q^Tenm. 
the then almost uninhabited island of Hong Kong ; at the Hong 
mouth of the Canton river, gave England a footing on the 
coast of China. In 1846, owing to the efforts of Rajah 
Brooke, the island of Labuan was taken over from the Sultan Lahuan. 
of Borneo, though not occupied till two years later. In 1861 

^ This exchange was the final recognition of English supremacy on 
the coast of the mainland, and Dutch supremacy in the islands. 

* The Falkland Islands were first discovered by Davis in 1592, 
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the island of Lagos on the Guinea coast was made over by 
its natwe king. In 1874 Fiji became in the same way a 
British colony. In 1878 Cyprus was occupied under treaty 
with the Turkish government. 

12. To turn to the larger groups of colonies, this century 
has seen the extension of Canada to the Pacific ; and the far- 
spreading districts, vaguely included in British North America, 
have been given a substantial existence as provinces of the 
Canadian Dominion. British Columbia was erected into a 
Colony in 1858, and in 1871 was incorporated with Canada; 
Manitoba was constituted a province of the Dominion in 1870 : 
Prince Edward Island, which had been a separate colony 
since 1770, joined the confederation in 1873 : and the North 
West Territories, which up to the year 1871 had belonged to 
the Hudson's Bay Company, were given a constitution in 
1876. The same process of gradual subdivision and forma- 
tion of provinces is still being carried out ; and, as in the 
United States, other districts in the North-west are passing 
through intermediate stages, to be hereafter placed on an 
equal footing with the older members of the great con- 
federation b 

13. In Australia, the military post stationed by the Governor 
of Sydney at King George’s Sound in 1826, and the Swan 
River Settlement of 1829, blossomed in due course into the 
colony of Western Australia. South Australia dates her 
separate existence as a colony from 1836. Victoria was 
separated from New South Wales in 1851, and Queensland 
in 1859. In 1840 the sovereignty of New Zealand was 
ceded to England by the native chiefs, the cession being 
followed by an English settlement in 1841. 

14. The colonisation of South Africa has been no easy 
task, owing to conflicting interests. The work has been 

^ In 1882 four provisional districts were cut out of the North-west 
Territories, viz. Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, Alberta and Athabasca : but 
they are not at present political units of the Dominion. 
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complicated by the presence of Dutch settlers with long Chaptek 
established claims, and of a vast native population, not 
decaying in numbers but holding their own with the white 
man. Consequently the progress of the English power has 
here been more faltering than in other parts of the world. 

Natal, the second of the two South African colonies, was Nafa/, 
settled in 1837 by Dutch emigrants from the Cape : in 1843 
it was annexed by the British Government, and, after a period 
of subordination to the older settlement at the Cape, was in 
1856 constituted a separate colony. The territory of Griqua- 
land West, including the diamond fielcis of Kimberley, came 
under English rule by right of cession in 1871, and in 1880 
was incorporated with the Cape Colony: and the limits of 
the latter colony have been gradually extended, until on the 
West Coast they touch the Orange River, and include, besides, 
the detached port of Waltisch Bay far to the north on the 
tropic of Capricorn ; while on the Eastern side they reach to 
within almost a hundred miles of the borders of Natal. 

Outside the boundaries of the two colonics, Basutoland and 
the southern part of Bctshuanaland are now English terri- 
tory ; a vague protectorate is exercised over other outlying 
districts ; and a nominal suv;erainty over the South African 
Republic in the Transvaal. 

15 . The development of the English Empire in India InJm. 
during the century has been almost entirely the outcome of a 
succession of wars, involving either direct annexation or 
the indirect subordination of native states under the guise of 
a protectorate. 

The annexation of Scinde in i 43, and of the Punjaub in 
1849, was the result of hard .fighting. The possession of the 
Burmese provinces has been obtained at the cost of three 
wars, the first taking place in 1824, the second in 1852, and 
the third in 1885. Oude was annexed by Lord Dalhousie in 
1856 ; and though the annexation was effected by peaceful 
means, the measure is supposed indirectly to have been one 
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Chapter of the main causes of the great Indian Mutiny, which fol- 
lowed (j-ose upon it^ The struggles with the Affghans in 
1838-1642 and in 1878-1880, and the other troubled stages 
in the later history of the English in India, cannot here be 
traced. It can only be pointed out that, however valuable 
India may be to Great Britain in point of trade, and what- 
ever advantages the native population may derive from just 
, and systematic rule, yet this great possession has been obtained 
by force and is held by force, and India has been from first 
to last purely a conquered dependency. In 1858, after the 
Mutiny, the policy embodied in Pitt’s India Bill was carried 
out to its conclusion : the Board of Control was superseded 
by a Secretary of State and Council for India, and all the 
political rights of the East India Company were transferred 
to the Crown. Finally the proclamation of the Queen 
of England as Empress of India — Kaisar-i-Hind — in 1877, 
may be held to have been an intimation to the world at large, 
that the suzerainty of the Indian peninsula belongs to Eng- 
land and to England only, and that it has been won and 
is kept by the force of English arms. 

16 . It remains to notice the extension of English power, 
which has lately taken place in the East Indian Archipelago 
on the border-line between Asia and Australia. English 
interference in Borneo began with the exploits of Rajah 
Brooke, who, in 1841, established himself as ruler of the 
native state of Sarawak with the sanction of the Sultan of the 
old native kingdom of Brunei. A few years later, he was 
appointed the first Governor of the little Crown colony of 
Labuan. Sarawak has, in spite of the wishes of its first ruler, 

Sarawak, never been taken over by the English Government, but 
remains to the present day an independent state, governed by 
a member of Sir James Brooke’s family, and administered by 

^ Owing at least as much to the discontent of the court followers, the 
aristocracy and the soldiers, who under the native regime had battened 
on the general public, as to the general alarm caused in a very conser- 
vative race by a sudden change. 
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a staff of English officers. Meanwhile the northern peninsula Chapter 

of Borneo had passed into British hands, though not into the 

keeping of the British Government, having been sold by the British 

Sultan of Brunei to the British North Borneo Company, whose 
, . . . r r ji Borneo. 

charter of incorporation dates from November i88i. 

In New Guinea, under pressure of foreign competition, New 
and in deference to the wishes of the Australians, the home 
government has interfered more directly than in the case of 
Borneo: and in 1884 a British protectorate was proclaimed 
over the south-eastern part of the coast and over the adjacent 
islands, thereby securing a new field for the future expansion 
of the Australasian colonies. 

17. Such is a bare chronological outline of the various General 
acquisitions made^ by Great Britain during her three centuries ^Englis^hco^ 
of colonisation. It remains to describe in a few words the Ionisation. 
nature of her possessions at the present time in each quarter 

of the globe. 

In Europe, her foreign dependencies consist of the islands In Europe. 
of Heligoland, Malta, Gozo, and Cyprus (which politically, if 
not geographically, should be included in the European rather 
than in the Asiatic list), and of the peninsula of Gibraltar. 

They must all be classed as military or naval stations. 
Heligoland is a little stronghold in the Northern Sea, 

Gibraltar guards the entrance to the Mediterranean, and 
Malta and Cyprus are further positions on the road to Egypt 
and the East. 

18. In Asia, the area of British rule comprises the peninsula In Asia. 
of Aden and the island of Perim ; the great peninsula of India, 

with the Burmese provinces and the outlying island groups of 
the Andamans, the Nicobars, and the Laccadives ; Ceylon, with 
which the Maidive Islands are nominally connected; the 
islands of Hong Kong and Labuan ; the Straits Settlements, 
including the two islands of Singapore and Penang, and the 
territories of Province Wellesley, the Bindings, and Malacca 
on the main Malay peninsula ; and the Keeling Islands, far out 
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Chapter in the Indian Ocean, now a little dependency of the Straits 
Settlements. Scattered as these possessions are, they have all 
a common character. They all consist of peninsulas or islands, 
for British power and influence in Asia are confined to the 
outskirts of the continent accessible from the Southern Ocean, 
and have not penetrated into the great mass of the interior. 
They are all in or near the tropics. They all must be 
classed, not as settlements but as dependencies, held either, 
as India and Ceylon, directly for their own value, or, as the 
smaller Eastern colonies, partly as military stations, partly as 
emporia of trade. Aden, for instance, is at once a link in the 
chain of stations on the way to India and a place of outlet for 
the Arabian trade. Singapore taps the trade of the Malay 
peninsula, is a place of junction for Eastern and Aus- 
tralian traffic, and is also an outpost of tfie empire in the 
Malay seas. Hong Kong is a half-military, half-commercial 
station on the borders of the Chinese empire : Labuan 
a foothold off the coast of Borneo. In these Asiatic depen- 
dencies, far more than in any other part of the world, the 
English have been called to the task of governing native 
races. To speak of British colonisation in this quarter of the 
globe is really a misuse of terms : the climate is not for the 
English breed, and the waste places of the earth are not to 
be found in the East Indies. The Englishman came to Asia, 
and has held his ground in Asia, not as a settler, but as a 
merchant, a conqueror, and a ruler. 

In Africa, 19. The British possessions in Africa consist of the Gam- 
bia, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, Lagos Ascension, and 
St. Helena ; the Cape Colony, with the outlying districts, and 
Natal ; and Mauritius with its dependencies, including the 
Seychelles Islands, Rodrigues, Diego Garcia, and various 
other little islands far out in the Indian Ocean. 

A reference to the map will show, on the one hand, that in 

^ The territory belonging to the Royal Niger Company is also held 
under a charter from the British Crown. 
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Africa as in Asia the estate of Great Britain consists almost Chapter 
entirely of islands and peninsulas, and, on the o^her, that the 
English have a far greater command of Africa than other 
European powers; although the French control, or claim to 
control, a longer extent of c(’)ast, and the nominal area of the 
Portuguese possessions in Africa’ is much laiger than that of 
the English. The map shows that the dependencies above 
enumerated form a kind of chain round the continent, which 
is completed with the help of European and Asiatic stations. 

Of these latter, Gibraltar gives the key to the entrance to 
North Africa from the Atlantic; Malta and Cyprus watch from 
a respectful distance over Egypt and the Suez Canal, which 
at the present moment are actually in English keeping; while 
Aden and Perim guard the southern mouth of the Red Sea. 

As in Asia the chief English possession is the peninsula 
of India, so in ivfrica it is the peninsula of the Cape. But 
there is this difference between the two; India is and must 
remain merely a dependency, while the temperate climate of 
South Africa places the Cape and Natal in the higher 
category of colonial settlements. 

The bulk of the African continent lies within the tropics, 
and, as might be expected, Europe has invaded Africa chiefly 
at the northern and southern extremities, which alone are in 
the temperate zones. To the north the French have been 
attracted from the opposite coast of the Mediterranean ; and 
here they are trying to build up a colonial empire, though at 
best it can only be an empire of dependencies, and though for 
the time being they have lost their hold on Egypt and the Nile. 

In the south, England, taking her w^ay over the Atlantic, is 
the predominant power. 

But as the south is more encircled by the sea than the 
north, the climate is more temperate and better suited to 
Europeans, or at least to those who hail from the north of 

^ See Sir Rawson Rawson’s inaugural address to the Statistical Society 
and his paper on the territorial partition of the coast of Africa in the 
Magazine of the Royal Geographical Society, November 1884. 
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Chapter Europe, than the climate of the African states which border 
on the Mediterranean. 

In sTiort, while English and French have been rivals in 
Africa as elsewhere, in Africa as elsewhere the English have 
secured the better part. 

20. In America the British colonies, taken from north to 
south, are as follows: — Newfoundland, the Canadian Dominion, 
the Bermudas, the Bahamas, Jamaica and Turks Islands; the 
Leeward Islands, including Antigua, Montserrat, St. Kitts, 
Nevis, Anguilla, Dominica, and the Virgin Islands ; the Wind- 
ward Islands, including St. Lucia, St. Vincent, the Grenadines, 
Grenada, and Tobago ; Barbados, Trinidad, British Honduras, 
British Guiana, and the Falkland Islands. 

As compared with her possessions in Asia, England owns 
America, America a much larger area with an infinitely smaller 
number of inhabitants. In Asia the heat of the climate is an 
obstacle to permanent European settlement ; in North America 
settlers have to contend with extreme cold ; and a great part ' 
of the vast territories of Canada is from this cause unin- 
habited and uninhabitable. In the East, the English rule an 
enormous native population ; in North America, on the con- 
trary, the native element is insignificant, and the population 
mainly of European origin : while even in the tropical West 
Indian Islands, the English breed, favoured by the sea breezes, 
has taken root and lasted for many generations, forming an 
exception to the rule that Englishmen cannot make a lasting 
home in hot climates. 

In Asia and Africa, again, English dominion, as has been 
seen, is confined to the coasts and peninsulas, and has not 
penetrated far into the continent. It is not so in America, 
In Canada England holds a distinctly continental empire, 
which fortunately brings her into contact only with her own 
children in the United States; while British Honduras and 
British Guiana are part and parcel of the mainland, and not 
merely strips of coast or well-defined peninsulas. 
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The English colonies in America are all on the eastern Chapter 
side of the continent, and, except in the Canadian province 
of British Columbia, they nowhere touch the Pacific coast. 

The reason of this is not far to seek. Settlements from 
Europe would in the natural order of things be planted on 
the side nearest to Europe; and in its geographical formation 
America looks to the East and turns its back upon the West. 

The western coast, from the extreme north to the Straits 
of Magellan, is lined by the long chain of the Cordilleras and 
Andes, which shut off the interior from the sea ; while on the 
east are vast plains traversed by great rivers as by high 
roads, and a coast made accessible by a series of bays and 
estuaries. Nor can the Pacific shores show any outlying 
group of islands to match the West Indies, which were placed 
by nature, and have been used by man, as a convenient 
starting-point for the colonisation of America. 

And, as the English colonies are mainly confined to the 
eastern side of America, so they are also to be found almost 
exclusively in the northern half of the continent. In South 
America the English Empire is represented only by British 
Guiana at one extremity and the Falkland group at the other. 

There is no part of the world, except Australia, which the 
Anglo-Saxon race has made so completely its own as North 
America. There isnonewEichit has eschewed so much as South 
America, partly on account of the heat of the climate, partly 
because the Latin family had already taken it for its heritage. 

21. The Australasian colonies of Great Britain consist of In Aus- 
the five divisions of Australia, viz. New South Wales with Nor- 
folk Island, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, and Western 
Australia; of Tasmania; of New Zealand; of Fiji; and of 
part of New Guinea. 

The stream of colonisation from modern Europe has 
flowed mainly due east or due west, and the southern 
current is of very recent date. It is really south-eastern 
rather than southern, an extension or diversion of European 
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Chapter enterprise and exploration in the East. Yet in quality and 
characteristics the Australasian colonies are more akin to the 
western than to the eastern provinces of the English Empire. 
They are settlements, not dependencies. In Australia the 
native element has never been strong, and is now, except in 
the northern districts, fast becoming extinct. In Tasmania 
the aborigines have wholly died out. In New Zealand the 
Maori race, with its fine physique and qualities, has decayed in 
the face of aggressive English immigration. In the Pacific 
islands alone the English are a ruling minority among a large 
native population. And not only are the British possessions 
in the Southern Seas colonies proper, in the sense of being 
comparatively empty lands populated and to be populated 
from the outside, but they have also from the first been 
peculiarly British to the exclusion of all other nationalities. 
Although the earliest explorers of Australia were not English- 
men ^ and the continent was first known to Europe as New 
Holland; although the alternative names of Tasmania and 
Van Diemen’s Land alike recall the fact of Dutch discovery, 
while New Zealand takes its title from the famous province of 
the United Netherlands ; yet the colonisation of Australasia 
has been left to Great Britain, undisturbed by any European 
rival ; and it is only quite lately that the presence of the 
French and the Germans in some of the Pacific Islands has 
caused an apprehension in the minds of the Australian 
colonists, not that they will be interfered with within their 
present limits, but that they may not hereafter be able to claim 
the whole of the Australasian waters for their own. The 
geography of these southern colonies has fitted them to be 
the property of a maritime race, for they are a series of 
islands, beginning with the gigantic island of Australia. The 
whole of Australia is in English hands, and can be watched 
over by English fleets ; and from the nature of the country, 

^ See Birdwood, p. 73 , and references given in the last chapter. 
Torres Strait is called after a Spanish captain of that name. 
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apart from other reasons, the settlements have been kept CMaftee 
mainly within measurable distance of the sea, girdling a vast 
extent of at present uninhabited interior. 

To the fact of their insular position must be added also their 
temperate climate, which has placed them in the list of new 
homes for the English race. It is true that hiji, New Guinea, 
and the protected Pacific Islands, are within the tropics ; and 
that the extreme heat of the north of Australia, which is also 
in tropical latitudes, renders it unsuitable for European 
settlement. But the larger and far more important part 
of the Australian continent, with the adjoining island of 
Tasmania, lies within the temperate zone; and New Zealand 
has a climate still nearer akin than that of Australia to the 
climate of the British Isles. 

In short, the English have been perhaps more fortunate in 
Australasia than in any other part of the globe. They have 
here found a vast extent open for settlement, with a climate 
and geographical position well suited for the work : and 
though England had no right of prior discovery, and 
attempted no colonisation in this quarter of the world till very 
recent years, she has been left to go her way unchecked by 
foreign interference or, except in New Zealand, by native wars, 
and has been allowed to devclope this most valuable part of 
her empire in comparative quiet and peace. 

22 . The net result of English colonisation as a whole General 
is that the United Kingdom, having an area of 120,832 
square miles, and a population computed in the census of 
1881 at 35,241,482, possesses a colonial empire, the area 
of which amounts roughly to 8,310,000 square miles, and the 
population to 2 16,000,000. Further the quality of this empire 
is as striking as the quantity, for it is estimated that three 
fourths of the British colonies are situated within the temper- 
ate zone 

^ Taken from Sir R. Rawson’s Inaugural Address to the Statistical 
Society, Nov. 1884. 
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'Europe finds us military outposts : the East, large depen- 
dencies with an overflowing native population: the West and 
the South, settlements in which the British breed may 
reproduce itself ad infinitum-, and if the United States be 
included in the calculation of English colonies, as surely they 
ought to be, the sum total constitutes a record of colonisation 
absolutely without parallel in the history of the world. 

23. There is one striking fact in the foreign and colonial 
history of England which should never be left out of sight. 
England has distinctly gained by her losses. Twice in her 
history she made a great effort and signally failed. 

In the Middle Ages she tried to become mistress of 
France, but the battles. of Crecy and Agincourt were fought 
and won in vain, and the Channel Islands have long been 
the only remnant of her Norman or French dominions. 
If she had succeeded in her attempt to become a continental 
power, she would have lost the advantage of her insular 
position ; and would in all probability have been even less 
successful than other European nations in the sphere of 
colonisation, inasmuch as her front would have been more 
divided than that of purely continental countries, and she 
would have spent her energies in vainly trying to go two 
ways at once. 

In the eighteenth century she mismanaged her North 
American colonics; and when they turned restive, she tried 
to coerce them and was utterly beaten. 

If the proper aim of a nation is simply to ovm so many 
square miles of the earth’s surface, there is no redeeming side 
to this failure. But if a people should look rather to 
leavening the world, and to building up strong and whole- 
some communities, then the loss of the United States was 
in a sense a gain. As far as can be judged, they have 
prospered in independence, at least as much as would have 
been the case if they had retained their allegiance to 
the English crown ; and as years have gone on,, they have 
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shown some inclination to draw closer again to the mother Chapter 
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country. 

Their loss set England free to work in other directions. 

She looked out for a new field for colonisalionj and found it in 
Australia. So the net outcome of the War of Independence 
has been that the British lace has not lost America, and 
has gained other parts of the world. 

But a still greater result has followed from this defeat. 

England learnt thereby the true mode of dealing with 
colonics. Her liberal colonial policy in the present century, 
which st?nds out in brilliant contrast to the systems of other 
times and other nations, is the direct fruit of her greatest 
mistake and her most striking failure. 



CHAPTER VIIL 


CHANGES IN THE ENGLISH COLONIES DHEING 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Chaj»ter 1. Though the nineteenth century has brought great 
additions to the English Empire, it has been still more 
Special notable for the changes which have taken place during 
^tdneUenth years in the internal condition of the colonies, and 
century. in their relations to the mother country and to each other. 

Railways, steamers, and telegraphs, have been introduced; 
great social reforms have been carried; self-government 
has been granted to the larger colonies ; and the con- 
federation movement is still at work in its double form, 
colonial confederation on the one hand, imperial confeder- 
ation on the other. 

Some notice of these changes is necessary in any account 
of the English colonics, if only for the reason that they 
are entirely new features in the history of the world. There 
is nothing answering to them in tlie past ; no parallel 
which can be made a guide in estimating their future 
effects. Other centuries have differed from each other 
more in degree than in kind, and can accordingly be 
justly compared one with another ; but the great movements 
of the nineteenth century stand by themselves, as in the 
main absolutely different from anything else which has been 
seen in the world. 

Scientific 2. Science has been the main factor in transforming the 
inventions. globe, as it has been of late years transformed. 

Great inventors and engineers have worked a far mightier 
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revolution in history than all the statesmen and soldiers Chapter 
who have been leaders of their race. And as England has 
been beyond other countries the home of scientific inven- 
tions, so it is in her wide-spreading empire, and in the 
vast territory of the kindred American republic, that the 
fruits of such inventions have as yet been most conspicuous* 

It must be remembered too that but a fev/ years have 
passed since the wonderful works, which have become 
part of every-day life, were first designed. The earliest 
railway on which the locomotive was used, the line between 
Stockton and Darlington, was only opened in 1825. The 
first steamer from England to die United States ran in 
1838, and from England to Australia in 1852. Cooke 
and Wheatstone took out their patent for v.n electric tele- 
graph in 1837. A submarine telegraph between Dover and 
Calais was not laid till i8i^o, and a similar line between 
Great Britain and America was not successfully laid till 
1866. The Suez Canal was only opened for traffic in 1869, 
though to the present generation of travellers the time 
when it was not in existence seems to lie far back in the 
dark ages. The invention of the telephone is at present 
quite in its infancy. If, therefore, such enormous strides 
have been made in so short a space of time, it is difficult 
for an unscientific mind to place any bounds to the extent 
to which the world may be changed in the coming time 
by the application and development of the forces of nature. 

3. A few illustrations will show the great effect which these Eject of 

inventions have already had on the English colonies. Take 

^ , -r . 11 inventions 

first the construction of ship-canals. It is true that they on the 

hardly come under the head of new scientific discoveries, 

^ ... , . , . , . colonial 

for similar works w^ere carried out m very early times empire, 

by the Babylonians and Egyptians ; and Xerxes facilitated Ship 

his invasion of Greece by cutting a ship-canal through 

the isthmus of Mount Athos. But, at the same time, 

it may be safely said, that since the days of ancient 
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potentates, who held human life of no account, no work 
of such magnitude as the Suez Canal would have been 
attempTfed, in the absence of modern engineering appliances 
and of the aid of steam. 

The Suez Canal has opened a new road to the East 
shorter than that round the Cape. It has thereby brought 
India and the Eastern Colonies into closer communication 
with England. It has further increased the importance 
of our Mediterranean stations, has led to the occupation 
of Cyprus, and has made it difficult, if not impossible, 
to avoid all interference in Egypt. Being also an alternative 
and a shorter route to Australia, it has given the Australians, 
on their side, an interest in keeping open the communication, 
and has brought them, ‘in short, more within the sphere of 
European politics than they were before. These are some 
of the results of an engineering woi’k which is not yet 
tw^enty years old. 

In America a similar canal is now being cut through the 
isthmus of Panama; and though, as far as can be seen, 
the work will not be of such vast importance to the English 
empire as the Suez Canal, it is obvious that at least the 
whole group of West Indian colonics will be affected by 
it, and that a direct western line to Australia will be 
opened. 

The cutting of these two isthmuses, one in the East 
and one in the West, concerns the whole w^orld. But 
even canals, which improve communication in a single colony 
only, have a great and lasting effect in holding the different 
districts together. Such, for instance, is the result of 
canals by which the falls and rapids impeding the navigation 
of the St. Lawrence are surmounted: they rectify the flaws 
in the waterway betw^een Upper and Lower Canada, they 
ensure steady unlH*okcn communication between the sea and 
the interior, and thus help in no small degree to weld together 
the provinces of the Domjpion. 
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4. If the Suez Canal had been opened prior to the Chapter 

* VIII 

introduction of steam, its effect would have been then as * 

now actually to shorten the distance between Europe and 
the East ; and in proportion as the voya<^e v/as made shorter, ^clmrmni- 
communication between these two quarters of the world cation, 
would have become quicker and more regular. 

The same two results, greater speed and greater regu- 
larity in communication, have been produced by the use 
of railways and steamers, though in a different way. Steam 
does not shorten the actual distance between two points, 
buf it enables the same distance to be compassed in a 
sljiorter time. It makes communication mure constant, 
not because there is less space within which obstacles 
may arise, but because the forces which are sufficiently 
powerful to stop a coach or a sailing-ship, will not stop 
a train or a steamer; and when electricity is brought 
into play, a point is reached at which, to use the common 
phrase, space and time are practically annihilated. 

Certainly the speed of communication may be said to 
be increased, when telegrams are received at the Colonial 
Office before they are sent out from an Eastern colony; 
and the regularity of steamers, as compared with sailing 
vessels dependent on wind and tide, is illustrated by the 
accuracy of the Postal Services, and the readiness with which 
a great company enters into a contract with the government 
binding itself under forfeit to carry mails to certain places 
by certain definite dates. The time-table of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company, for instance, shows that the company 
hafe contracted to carry mails from Brindisi every week 
to Bombay, and every fortnight to Madras and Calcutta, 
to China and to Australia and that the dates of arrival 
at and departure from the intermediate ports are fixed 
to the day, sometimes even to the hour. Communication 

^ The contract with the Imperial Government does not extend to the 
Australian service. 
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CHAPtER by sea has, in short, become almost as regular as commu- 
nication by land. 

Effects of ^rom the trading point of view it is clear that the 

the intro- effects of the introduction of steam and electricity cannot 

^Hea^and over-estimated. They tend to make the whole world 

electricip one market — a natural consequence thwarted only by the 

mutual artificial restrictions which the jealousies of different nations 

relations of impose on each other s commerce. But apart from trade, it 
the mother . . , . .... i ^ i r 

country interesting to notice the direct results of these forces upon 

and the the political and social relations of the component parts of 
colonies, -t- v u 

the English empire. 

During the present century the mother country has by 
these means been brought into infinitely closer and more 
systematic communication with the colonies, the colonies 
with the mother country and each other, and the various 
districts of each great dependency one with another. 

There is now no colony, however remote, which is not 
connected with the outer world by a regular line of 
steamers. Even the Falkland Islands are periodically visited 
by the ships of a Hamburg company on their way to and 
from the Pacific ports of South America. There are further 
very few colonics which do not enjoy the benefits of a 
submarine telegraph; Mauritius being perhaps the most 
notable exception. 

The large colonies too have completed or are rapidly 
developing systems of railways and inland telegraphs 
throughout their territory. The Cape now has three lines 
of rail carried at least as far as the Orange River. The South 
Australian government in 1872 laid a telegraph straight 
through the heart of the continent, from Adelaide in the ex- 
treme south to Port Darwin in the extreme north. And the 
great work of the Canadian Pacific Railway has just been 
finished, which spans the whole Dominion from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

No better illustration can be given than this last-named 
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railway to show what an important factor steam is in modern Chapter 
politics. British Columbia only joined the Dominion under 
the express stipulation, embodied in the Order in Council 
of the 6th of May, 1871, that such a line should be under- 
taken and carried out. In other words, this one work 
was in great measure the key to the problem of making 
British North America a single state with a seaboard on 
both oceans. 

England and her colonies, then, are now in daily corre- 
spondence by the telegraph. Every steamer takes out 
Englishmen to one or other of the colonies, and brings 
back colonists to England. There are no long breaks 
of communication. If one ship is wrecked, two or three 
others arrive safely within a few days. If u, telegraph 
cable gives way, there is probably another line still working, 
and the faulty cable is speedily repaired. Thus the 
great difficulty, with which ancient states had to contend, 
that of keeping a hold on distant dependencies, is now 
in great measure surmounted; and steam and electricity 
go far to counteract the natural tendency of peoples, who 
live at the other end of the earth, to separate more and more 
from their original home. 

It is interesting to speculate whether this latter tendency 
will in the long run prevail, or whether railways, steamers, 
and telegraphs, will prove a stronger counteracting force. For 
instance, the older men among the Australians are mainly 
English born : many of the colonists have gone out quite 
lately from this country : and England, to an Australian, 
is in great measure synonymous with home. But it would 
be foolish to disguise the fact that, as years go on, generations 
must spring up who in a sense know not Joseph ; a race 
of men to whom England will be the land of their fathers 
but not of themselves ; who will find in Australia alone 
an ever-widening sphere for their ambitions, and an ever- 
growing stimulus to their interests ; and in whose minds 
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Chapter the sentiment for what is past and for what is distant 
will be weakened by the ties and the realities of the 
present. 

Meanwhile, however, steam and electricity will be at work 
in direct opposition to this centrifugal tendency, promoting 
unity of interest, multiplying intercourse between these two 
parts of the world, and strengthening the bonds of com- 
mon race and common language. It would indeed be 
difficult to prophesy which force will prevail in the future. 

The tropical dcj)endencies of England have been already 
contrasted with her settlements; but one additional and 
important point of contrast may here be noticed in connexion 
with the subject of steamers and railways. Englishmen have 
made their homes in Canada, Australasia, or South Africa ; and 
while the effect of steam is to produce a constant interchange 
of visits, the Canadian or Australian, for instance, goes back 
to his colony after a while ; or if he stays permanently in 
Great Britain, his place is more than filled up by fresh English 
emigrants. But in India, as has been seen, Englishmen 
do not make a lasting resting-place ; consequently, while 
steamers and railways take out far more tourists to the East 
than w’ould have travelled in old days, they also bring back 
Englishmen from the East at far shorter intervals than 
of yore. Where a man would stay twenty years in India 
without coming back to Europe, he now' stays five or six, 
probably sending his wife and children back even sooner: 
consequently the East is even less of a home to English 
people than ever it was. The Anglo-Indian is more English 
and less Indian than he used to be : while still in India he 
gets ten English letters and newspapers to one he could have 
got in old days, and his mind and heart are more than ever ^et 
on his own country. So modern inventions have had in this 
case two almost contradictory effects. Since steam and electricity 
have been brought into play, both tourists and stayers at home 
hear and see much more of India and the Indians than their 
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fathers did ; but, on the other hand, those whose calling lies Chapter 

in the East spend their lives there in a much less degree than 

was the case in the past. ^ 

The government of the empire too has been entirely 
revolutionised by science. Where there is governing to be 
done, it is done to a far greater extent from home, and in a 
far more methodical and systematic way than in old times ; 
while at the same time public opinion, both at home and in 
the colonies, is brought to bear on all foreign and colonial 
questions to a degree which was once unknown. So far as 
abuses are prevented by all the world knowing at once any 
important step taken by officials, and so far as a uniform 
system of administration is produced by regular corre- 
spondence, science has worked an unmixed good : but, from 
one point of view, the change wrought by modern inventions 
gives cause for regret. Governors and administrators must 
nowadays perforce be less self-reliant, more afraid of re- 
sponsibility, and less capable of strokes of genius, than were 
their predecessors, although in most resi)ccts they are probably 
vastly superior. 

A man who lives at the end of the telegraph wire, and 
within reach of the House of Commons, cannot think and act 
for himself as much as one who is cut off from the home 
government and is practically his owm master : and now that 
each colony and dei)endency is brought into close connexion 
with the mother country, it is difficult to suppose that the 
class of men wall yet be found in office, who, great alike 
in their merits and in their failings, built up the English 
Empire. 

Among great Englishmen who have lately died, after 
having spent their lives in military or political service abroad, 

Sir Bartle Frere and General Gordon were, in their respective 
spheres, specially conspicuous for strength of character. The 
former was one of the old school of Indian administrators, 
who were trained by necessity to rely on themselves alone ; 
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Chapter and it is worth remembering that when he went to South 
Africa, and there initiated a strong forward policy, no 
submarine telegraph had as yet been laid to the Cape. 
General Gordon’s greatness throughout his life was coupled 
with absolute independence of action and freedom from 
official control ; and he was never so great as at the last, when 
all telegraphic connexion between Khartoum and the outer 
world had been hopelessly cut offi 

Improved communication has created a more wholesome 
but at the same time a more prosaic regime. The age 
of chivalry is past, and the adventurers, who in Gordon’s 
view made England great, will be no longer known. 

Social 6. Of the great social movements of the present century, 

changes. there are two which have specially concerned the colonies. 
Abolition They are the anti-slavery and the anti-transportation 
of slavery, movements. It has been already pointed out in a former 
chapter, that the opposition to slavery in any shape, as being 
an evil thing, is of quite recent growth, unparalleled in 
former stages of the world’s history ; and also that the 
particular form of slavery, against which humanity revolted at 
the end of the last and the beginning of the present century, 
was peculiarly identified with modern colonisation. Slavery 
was confined to the trojiical plantation colonies ; and it was 
fortunately only the smaller colonies, the West Indian group 
and Mauritius, which felt the effects of its abolition. But if 
the mistakes of English politicians had not taken the United 
States from Great Britain, the struggle between the slavery 
and anti-slavery parties, which in America culminated in one 
of the most formidable civil wars which the world has ever 
seen, would have taken place within the limits of the English 
dominion ; and, being centred in the greatest of English 
colonies, might have shaken the whole fabric of the empire. 
As it was, this revolution in the social system of the West 
Indies has left its effects down to the present day, and the 
progress of these colonies as a whole has been far slower and 
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less satisfactory than that of the settlements and dependencies, Chapter 
where there was no slave question to be solved. 

Slavery was abolished in 1834 by an act of the Imperial 
Parliament, which voted twenty millions sterling by way of 
compensation to the slave-owners. In other words, the 
home government at once altered by a single law the whole 
form of society in one part of the British dominions, and 
taxed the mother country to put down a moral wrong in the 
colonies. In doing so it possibly laid down no new 
principles ; but at any rate it carried out two old principles 
to a further point than had yet been reached. 

The absolute supremacy of the mother country to the 
colonies was a doctrine of long standing ; but at a time, when 
the current of public feeling was setting against it, this 
doctrine was applied in its most drastic form, not merely 
to effect some political change, but to carry out a social 
revolution. 

The other principle, that the parent nation should make 
some sacrifice for her children, was also well known if 
but seldom acted upon: but it had not been previously 
carried to the point of voting in lump a large sum of public 
money, in order to improve not the material but the moral 
welfare of the colonies, and in order to abolish in them 
a state of things which was offensive to public morality at 
home. 

But the effect of the anti-slavery movement did not end 
with the emancipation of the West Indian slaves. This same 
current of feeling has had much to do with the retention and 
the extension of the English colonies in West Africa, un- 
satisfactory possessions as they are in most respects : and 
the party which favours a strong policy in Africa and 
elsewhere, and which does not shrink from the prospects of 
enlarging the bounds of the English Empire and increasing 
the numbers of its subjects, derives no small support from 
the class of men, who hold that England has a high calling 
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Chapter to fulfil, and that, as she added to her debt to put down 
* slavery, so she should be prepared to incur fresh obligations 
in order to introduce law and liberty into the darker regions 
of the globe. 

The anti- 7. The opposition to the system of transportation was in 
great measure parallel to the anti -slavery movement. Arch- 
movemeftt. bishop Whately, and other high-minded men, attacked 
transportation, just as Wilberforce and his followers attacked 
slavery. Humanity to criminals is akin to humanity to 
slaves; but, as has been shown, transportation in the abstract 
cannot be considered to be, like slavery, essentially contrary to 
right and justice. Its immorality consists in the attendant 
circumstances and in the consequences which have been 
found by experience to flow from it : and it is chiefly, if not 
only, in England that a strong antipathy to the system ha^ 
grown up. 

As the slavery question in the main touched one group of 
colonies only, viz. the West Indies, so the transportation 
question affected one group only, viz. the Australian 
colonies. But while in the first case the mother country 
compelled the colonists to abandon a system which they 
liked, in the second the colonists, aided by supporters 
in England, compelled the mother country to abandon a 
system which she liked : and while the abolition of slavery was 
carried by a strong exercise of Imperial authority, the 
abolition of transportation was mainly due to a strong out- 
burst of self-assertion on the part of the Australian colonists. 
Both movements were backed by the loudly expressed 
opinion of right-thinking men, and both were decided to a 
great extent on moral grounds. But the one was allied to 
the principle of Imperial supremacy, the other to the principle 
of colonial independence. 

The colonies where slavery was abolished are Crown 
colonies, or near akin to Crown colonies ; but the original 
home of transportation is now par excellence the land of self- 
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governing communities. This connexion carries us on to Chapter 
notice the political changes which hav^ marked the colonial 
history of the present century. 

8. The colonial rules and regulations printed in the annual Political 
Colonial Office list divide the English colonies into three 
classes: ‘‘(i) Crown colonies in which the Crov\n has the classes of 
entire control of legislation, while the administration is carried 

on by public officers under the control of the Home Govern- 
ment. (2) Colonies possessing Representative institutions but 
not Responsible government, in which the Crown has no more 
than a veto on legislation, but the Home Government retains 
the control of public officers. (3) Colonies possessing Re- 
presentative institutions and Responsible government, in which 
the Crown has only a veto on legislation, and the Home 
Government has no control over any public officer except 
the Governor.^' Ceylon may be given as a sample of the first 
class, Barbados of the second, and Canada of the third. The 
Crown colony proper is under the benevolent despotism of 
the Colonial Office. The colony enjoying Responsible Govern- 
ment is practically independent, for the veto of the Crown 
on legislation is very rarely put into force. Between these 
two extremes are colonies in various stages of local autonomy ; 
the tendency being to modify the strict Crown colony govern- 
ment by the gift of some kind of representative institutions 
as lately in the cases of Jamaica and Mauritius. 

9. Canada, the Cape, Newfoundland, and the great Aus- Grant of 
tralasian colonies (with the exception of Western Australia) 

are all in full possession of Responsible Government ; and ment to the 
this voluntary conversion of subordinate into practically co-^f^^. 
ordinate and independent communities has been a striking 
feature of the present century. It was a new thing in the 
history of the world for the mother country to pursue a definite 
policy of gradually making her colonies self-governing, as soon 
as they became able to stand by themselves. In ancient 
times colonies were either wholly separate from the parent 

K 
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ChapT’Er state, or in a condition of absolute subjection to her. The 
Greek colonies, it has been seen, were independent com- 
munities from the first, whereas the various parts of the Roman 
empire had no vestige of independence beyond municipal 
rights. In modern history, the general tendency, till recent 
years, was rather to keep a tight hold on the colonies than 
to allow them to take their own course, and it was not until 
England had lost the United States, that she learnt the un-r 
wisdom of pushing too far the doctrine of the supremacy 
of the mother country. The lesson was not lost however 
on English statesmen, and for the last forty years the 
colonial policy of this country has proceeded on the lines 
of giving home rule in its widest sense to the North American, 
Australian, and South African colonies. Responsible govern- 
ment in the united provinces of Upper and Lower Canada 
dates from the year 1840: it was soon afterwards given to 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward’s Island: 
and in 1855 to Newfoundland. The same course was 
adopted at about the same date with regard to New Zealand 
and the Australian colonies, with the exception of Western 
Australia. In 1872 a similiar privilege was accorded to 
the Cape, The respective merits and demerits of this 
policy of converting the great colonies from subject into allied 
states cannot be discussed here. It has been shown that it 
was a wholly new departure ; and it can hardly be questioned, 
first, that the distance betw^een Great Britain and these 
growing communities necessitated some such step ; secondly, 
that the only way to prevent the mother country from 
breaking down under the weight of her empire was to relieve 
the strain at the centre ; and thirdly, that the policy has been 
broadly justified by its results : the consciousness of being 
able to separate, has taken away the wish, and the only 
complaint now heard, is not that the colonies want to leave 
the mother country, but that there are some politicians in the 
mother country who seem indifferent to the colonies. 
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10 . But the grant of responsible government to various parts Chapter 
of the empire does not stand by itself. It was connected 

with the free- trade policy of England; and it brought with it cmnected 
the important measure of removing the Imperial troops from withfre^- 
the self-governing colonies, and calling on the latter to ^athomey^ 
provide in some measure for their own defence. 

As regards the first of these two points, it is clear that the 
application of free-trade principles to the colonies, and the troops from 
abolition of any differential duties in favour of their produce 
in the markets of Great Britain, or of British wares in the 
colonial markets, was in itself a long step towards recognising 
the colonies as independent units 

As to the second, it need hardly be said that if the colonies 
were given the privileges of self-government, it was but 
consistent to impose upon them the duties of self-defence. 
Consequently the Imperial troops in Australia and New 
Zealand have been replaced by local militias. In Canada 
English soldiers are to be found only at Halifax, which 
is regarded as an Imperial station. At the Cape the 
Imperial forces have been gradually reduced to a garrison 
at Cape Town. At the same time, it must be remembered 
that up to the present day all colonies alike have shared 
the protection of the Imperial fi-eet, to which they have 
contributed nothing; and it is quite a new suggestion that 
they might be ready to contribute in money or kind to the 
naval forces on which the whole empire relies. 

11. The confederation movement is a later development Confedtra- 
of colonial policy than the measures taken to establish 
responsible government ; yet confederation and independence political 
are closely allied to each other, and in the first instance in 

which responsible government was given, viz. Canada, it was 
coupled with the union of the two Canadian Provinces. 

Speaking broadly, the special political work of the nineteenth 
century has been to carry out confederation in one form or 

^ See Lord Grey, ‘ Letters on Colonial Policy,’ vol. i. letter i. 
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CHAmu another, to find a compromise between small states and great 
empi|;es, which will preserve the advantages of both, and to 
reconcile Local Autonomy with Imperial Unity. The central 
point of European politics has been the formation of the 
Federal German Empire, while in America the century has 
been marked by the successful struggle of Federalism in the 
United States, and by the equally succes^l working-out of 
the same principle in the Canadian Dominion. 

Thtio forms 12 . In regard to the English colonies, the movement has 

^deration spoken of as having a double form, and Colonial 

in regard Confederation has been mentioned as distinct from Imperial 
En^'sh Confederation. By the former is meant the union of a group 
empire, of colonies under one central government. By the latter, the 
{x)Colonial scheme which has never yet taken substantial form, but 
Hen, which is at least as old as the time of Adam Smith of 
admitting representatives of the colonies into the Imperial 
parliament, or at least into some kind of Imperial council. 
These two kinds of confederation are in a sense opposed to 
each other. The union of several small colonies into one large 
colony emphasises colonial independence ; it is the very anti- 
podes of the time-honoured doctrine ‘ divide et impera ; ' it 
implies strengthening each geographical division of the 
empire, and adding to the power of the various members 
to break off from the main body. Imperial confederation, 
on the other hand, i^ intended to be an equipoise to colonial 
independence, and to keep the colonies with the mother 
country by giving them a voice and an interest in matters of 
Imperial concern. 

Passing over less important instances of colonial con- 
federation in a subordinate form, such as that of the Leeward 
Islands, it is worth while to compare shortly Canada, where 
the principle has been actually put into practice, with 
Australia and South Africa, where it has been more than 
talked of. 

^ See *■ Wealth of Nations,' chapter on Colonies, part iii. 
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To carry out successfully a measure of federal union, the chapter 

parts to be united must not be so distant or so cut off from VIII. 

each other as to make a common centre a practical im- ^ " 

f jRequmtes 

possibility ; differences of race, of religion, and interest must for its 
be harmonised ; and there must be some present active 
reason for making such union seem desirable in the eyes* of 
those who are imil&ediately concerned. 

In the Canadian Dominion the drawback of vast extent of British 
territory is counterbalanced by the magnificent water com- 
munication, and by the fact that the habitable part of the 
land is in the main continuous ; while, as has been noticed, 
the far-off Pacific province has been brought into touch with 
Ontario and Quebec by the trans-continental railway. Of 
the faces which inhabit the Dominion, the Indians are so few 
in number that practically they can be left out of account ; 
and great as have been the difficulties which have arisen from 
the distinction between English and French Canada, enough 
has been said of the assimilating qualities of the French, to 
show that they are by nature at least as likely as any other 
European people to settle down by the side of the English. 

Lastly, the fact that the great United States line the whole 
southern frontier of Canada, has furnished a powerful motive 
for Canadian union, since the feeling of kinship between the 
two nations has unfortunately not yet killed out all mutual 
jealousies. There is no motive for combining so powerful 
as the fear of outward pressure, and the Canadians might not 
have confederated but for their sense of the necessity of 
presenting an undivided front to their powerful neighbours. 

The confederation, then, of British North America, which 
began with the Dominion Act of 1867, and which would now 
be complete if Newfoundland could be induced to join her 
sister colonies, was destined to be successful, and has certainly 
hitherto fulfilled its destiny. 

In Australia no measure of the kind has yet been carried Austraha. 
out, although a considerable step has been taken towards it 
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Chai^ter by the recent establishment of a Federal Council for the 
Australasian colonies; and although the idea of a Federal 
Congress for Australia was entertained as early as 1850, when 
the bill for giving constitutions to these colonies was before 
the Imperial parliament^ 

One great obstacle to confederation which existed in 
Canada, viz. division of race, does not exist in Australia, 
where the natives are an even more unimportant element of 
the population than they are in the Dominion, and all the 
colonists are practically one in race and language. But on the 
other hand, the geography of Australia makes for confedera- 
tion of the separate parts in a far less degree than that of 
British North America. 

The uninhabitable tracts of Australia are in the centre, 
cutting off North from South, and East from West ; and there 
is no grand series of rivers and lakes to match the water 
system of Canada. Further, in the case of an island, the 
whole of which is under English rule, there can be no 
pressing fear of foreign interference, such as arises in Canada 
from the immediate neighbourhood of the United States. At 
the same time it is interesting to notice that the strongest im- 
pulse to Australian union, and the only one which seems 
capable of overpowering the mutual jealousies of the separate 
colonies, has been given by the remote prospect of complica- 
tions with the Germans in New Guinea, and the French in 
New Caledonia and other Pacific islands. 

S(mth In South Africa, the problem of confederation is more 

Africa. difficult than in either of the other two cases. The country 
is wanting in natural means of communication, and the 
differences of race and interest are more marked than 
in either America or Australia. There is a large native 
population to be taken into account. There is another 
European race beside the English in the field; and that 


* See Lord Grey, * Colonial Policy,’ vol. ii. letter ix. 
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race is not one which has the French capacity for assimi* CHAPTEa 
lation, for the Dutch Boers of South Africa are almost a 
proverb for isolation and rugged independence of chai’acter. 

Nor is it a question here of. merely uniting communities 
which are already under one Imperial government; but 
any South African Confederation, to be successful, must 
include, with two very dissimilar English Colonies, two Dutch 
Republics and certain Native Territories. Lastly, in the 
present divided condition of the native tribes, there seems 
to be no pressing motive for union among the Europeans. 

When the Zulu power was strong, little objection was taken 
to the English annexation of the Transvaal ; but when this 
strong native force had been broken and dispersed, and the 
fear of Zulu invasion had been dispelled, the desire of 
independence was reawakened in the Boers, they rebelled 
and re-established their republic. Ic is difficult to see 
at the present time from what source a bona fide movement 
towards confederation will arise. It can only be supposed 
and hoped that, as railways spread and bring the various 
districts with their diverse inhabitants into contact with each 
other, as commercial unity is seen to be desirable, and the 
restlessness of half-civilised provinces gradually gives place 
to settled peace. South Africa, which could not be prematurely 
hammered together, will half unconsciously become a single 
state. 

It has been seen that pressure from without gives a strong (a) /m- 

impulse to confederation within. This applies to the British 

. , , n . * confedera- 

empire as a whole as well as to its component parts. A new tion, 

life has been given to the doctrine of Imperial federation 

by the foreign troubles in which Great Britain has been of 

late years involved. 

During the Sudan campaign, and when war with Russia 
was threatened, the Australian colonies took a very practical 
and very generous way of identifying themselves with the 
empire, by sending contingents of troops at their own cost to 
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Chai»ter the assistance of the mother country. By taking this step, 
they made it difficult in principle to resist the conclusion, that 
those^who help to bear the cost should have a voice in the 
policy through which the cost is incurred. 

Imperial Federation however is still little more than a 
dream of the future ; which can, one would say, only become 
a waking reality, if steam, or electricity, or some yet undis- 
covered force, works fresh wonders in bringing the opposite 
poles of the earth together. Its advocates have as yet 
failed to show, either that the defects of the present system 
are so serious as to call for a vast and sweeping change in the 
relations between the mother country and the colonies, or 
that their ideal scheme offers advantages over the present 
order of things well worth any price that may be paid. 

The one practical defect in the present system appears to 
be that the voice of the colonists is not sufficiently heard on 
the subject of the foreign policy of the empire. But this 
defect is already being gradually and unostentatiously reme- 
died by the presence in this country of the Agents General for 
the great colonies, who are more and more recognised and 
consulted as the representatives of their respective communi- 
ties on matters in which those communities are interested. 
On the other hand, the advantages to be gained by federation 
seem somewhat hypothetical. It is difficult to suppose that 
the interests of New Zealand would be furthered by the 
presence of New Zealand representatives in a distant federal 
assembly in which they would be insignificant units. And if 
it be argued that such federation would bring about greater 
unity of the different parts of the empire, it may be said with 
at least equal truth, that any scheme of the kind would only 
tend to emphasise and bring into prominence the great 
diversity of interests which exists within the bounds of the 
British Empire, and that the attempt to frame an artificial 
union would involve a risk of breaking up a system, which is 
based solely on mutual goodwill, unwritten and undefined, 
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and on the consciousness of strength and independence chapter 
which animates the great English colonies* 

Again, as it would seem, the contention of the supporters 
of Imperial Federation implies that the English Empire 
should be exclusive as against the rest of the world. The 
noblest hopes for the future of the globe are directed to 
breaking down as far as possible the barriers between nations 
and races, whereas an English confederation, even if it in- 
cluded, as it is to be hoped it would include, the United 
States, would probably intensify the opposition between 
the Anglo-Saxon and other races. Politically it would make 
for Imperialism, commercially it would make for Protection. 

The conclusion of the whole matter seems to be thi^; 

English colonisation has succeeded, because state interference 
has been at a discount and English citizens at home and 
abroad have worked out their own salvation. If this 
and other plain lessons of the past be taken for guidance in 
the coming time, the fate of the English Empire will be left 
to natural evolution, political theories will be looked at with 
suspicion, and short cuts even to Imperial Unity will be 
viewed with a well-based distrust. 
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Hebrew Accentuation of Psahns, Proverbs, and Job, 

By William Wickes, D.D. 1881. Demy 8vo. stiff covers, 51. 

A Tre.atise on the Accentuation of the twenty-one so-called 

Prose Books of the Old Testament. By William Wickes, D.D. 1887. Demy 
8vo. I os. 6d. 

Icelandic. — An Icelandic- English Dictionary , based on the 

MS. collections of the late Richard Cleasby. Enlarged and completed by 
G. Vigfusson, M.A. With an Introduction, and Life of Richard Cleasby, by 
G. Webbe Dasent, D.C.L. 1874. 4to. 3/. 7jr. 

A List of English Words the Etymology of which is 

illustrated by comparison with Icelandic. Prepared in the form of an 
Appendix to the above. By W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. 1876. stitched, 2s. 

Aji Icelandic Primer, with Grammar, Notes, and 

Glossary. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

An Icelandic Prose Reader, with Notes, Grammar and 

Glossary, by Dr. Gudbrand Vigfusson and F. York Powell, M.A. 1879, 
Extra fcap. Svo. los. 6d. 

Latin. — A Latin Dictionary, founded on Andrews’ edition 

of Freund’s Latin Dictionary, revised, enlarged, and in great part rewritten 
by Charlton T. Lewis, Ph.D., and Charles Short, LL.D. 1879. 4to. i/. 5^. 

Melanesian. — The Melanesian Languages, By R. H. 
Codrington, D.D., of the Melanesian Mission. Svo. i8j. 

Sanskrit,: — A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, 

arranged with reference to the Classical Languages of Europe, for the use of 
English Students, by Sir M. Monier-Williams, M.A. Fourth Edition. Svo. 15J. 

A Sanskrit- English Dictionary, Etymologically and 

Philologically arranged, with special reference to Greek, Latin, German, Anglo- 
Saxon, English, and other cognate Indo-European Languages. By Sir M, 
Monier-Williams, M.A. 1872. 410. 4/. 14s. 6d. 
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Sanskrit. — Nalopdkhydnam. Story of Nala, an Episode of 

the Mahd-Bhdrata : the Sanskrit text, with a copious Vocabulary, and an 
improved version of Dean Milman’s Translation, by Sir M. Monier- Williams, 
M.A. Second Edition, RevisecI and Improved. 187^. 8vo. 15J. 

Sakuntald. A Sanskrit Drama, in Seven Acts. Edited 

by Sir M. Monier-Williams, M.A. Second Edition, 1876. 8vo. 21J. 

Syriac. — Thesaurus Syriacus : collegerunt Quatrem^re, Bern- 
stein, Lorsbach, Arnoldi, Agrell, Field, Roediger: edidit R. Payne Smith, 
S.T.P. P'asc. I-VI. 1868-83. sm. fol. each, i/. is. Fasc. VII. 

Vol. I, containing Fasc. I-V, sm. fol. 5/. 5^. 

The Book of Kalilah and Dimnah. T ran slated from Arabic 

into Syriac. Edited by W. Wright, LL.D. 1884. 8vo. 2IJ, 


GREEK CI-ASSICS, &c. 

Aristophanes: A Complete Concordance to the Comedies 

and Fragments. By Henry Dunbar, M.D. 4to. 1/. is. 

Aristotle: The Politics, with Introduction, Notes, etc., by 

W. L. Newman, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Vols. I. and II. 
Nearly ready. 

Aristotle: The Politics, translated into English, with Intro- 
duction, Marginal Analysis, Notes, and Indices, by B. Jowett, M.A. Medium 
8vO. 2 Vots, 21^“. 

Catalogus Codicum Graecorum Smaiticorum. Scripsit V. 

Gardthausen Lipsiensis. With six pages of Facsimiles. 8vo. linen, 2 ^s. 

Heracliti Ephesii Reliquiae. Recensuit I. By water, M.A. 

Appendicis loco additae sunt Diogenis Laertii Vita Heracliti, Particulae Hip- 
pocratei De Diaeta Libri Primi, Epistolae Heracliteae. 1877. 8vo. dj. 

Herculanensium Voluminum Partes II. 182,4. 8 vo. 10s. 
Fragmenta Herculanensia. A Descriptive Catalogue of the 

Oxford copies of the Herculanean Rolls, together with the texts of several 
papyri, accompanied by facsimiles. Edited by Walter Scott, M.A., Fellow 
of Merton College, Oxford. Royal 8vo. cloth, 21s. 

Homer : A Complete Concordance to the Odyssey and 

Hymns of Homer ; to which is added a Concordance to the Parallel Passages 
in the Iliad, Odyssey, and Hymns. By Henry Dunbar, M.D. 1880. 4to. il.is. 

Scholia Graeca in Iliadem. Edited by Professor W. 

Dindorf, after a new collation of the Venetian MSS. by D. B. Monro, M.A., 
Provost of Oriel College. 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. los. Vols. V and VI. /n the Press, 

Scholia Graeca in Odysseam. Edidit Guil. Dindorfius. 

Tomi II. 1855. 8vo. i^s.Cid, 
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Plato : Apology, with a revised Text and English Notes, and 
a Digest of Platonic Idioms, by James Riddell, M.A. 1878. 8vo. Ss, i>d. 

Philehus, with a revised Text and English Notes, by 

Edward Poste, M.A. i860. 8vo. 7^. 6</. 

Sophistes and Politicus, with a revised Text and English 

Notes, by L. Campbell. M.A. 1867. 8vo. i8j. 

^ Theaeietus, with a revised Text and English Notes, 

by L. Campbell, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. loj. ^d. 

The Dialogues, translated into English, with Analyses 

and Introductions, by B. Jowett, M.A. A new Edition in 5 volumes, medium 
8vo. 1875. 3/, loj. 

The Republic, translated into English, with an Analysis 

and Introduction, by B. Jowett, M.A. Medium 8vo. 12s. 6 d. 

Thucydides : Translated into English, with Introduction, 
Marginal Analysis, Notes, and Indices. By B. Jowett, M.A. 2 vols. i88i. 
Medium 8vo. i/. 12^. ■ 


THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, &c. 


Studia Biblica. — Essays in Biblical Archaeology and Criti- 
cism, and kindred subjects. By Members of the University of Oxford. 8vo. 
loj. 6^. 


English. — The Holy Bible in the earliest English Versions, 

made from the Latin Vulgate by John Wycliffe and his followers : edited by 
the Rev.J. Forshall and Sir F. Madden. 4 vols. 1850. Royal 4to. 3/. 3^. 

[Also reprinted from the above, with Introduction and Glossary 
by W. W. Skeat, M.A. 

The Books of Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the 

Song of Solomon: according to the Wycliffite Version made by Nicholas 
de Hereford, about a.d. 1381, and Revised by John Purvey, about A.D. 1388. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. ^s. 6 d, 

The New Testament in English, according to the Version 

by John Wycliffe, about A.D. 1380, and Revised by John Purvey, about A.D. 
1388. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6x.] 
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English. — The Holy Bible ; an exact reprint, page for page, 

of the Authorised Version published in the year i6i i. Demy 4to- half bound, 

l/. IS, 

T/ze Psalter^ or Psalms of David^ and certain Canticles^ 

with a Translation and Exposition in English, by Richard Rolle of Hampole. 
Edited by H. R. Bramley, M.A., Fellow of S. M. Magdalen College, Oxford, 
With an Introduction and Glossary. Demy 8vo. i/. u. 

Lectures on Ecclesiastes, Delivered in* Westminster 

Abbey by the Very Rev. George Granville Bradley, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

Gothic. — The Gospel of St, Mark in Gothic^ according to 

the translation made by Wulfila in the Fourth Century. Edited with a 
Grammatical Introduction and Glossarial Index by W. W. Skeat, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 

Greek. — Vetus Testamentum ex Versione Septuaginta Inter- 

pretum secundum exemplar VaticanumRomae editum. Accedit potior varietas 
Codicis Alexandrini. Tomi III. Editio Altera. i8mo. i8j. 

Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersun t ; sive, Veterum 

Interpretum Graecorum in totum Vetus Testamentum Fragmenta. Edidit 
Fridericus Field, A.M. 2 vols. 1875. 4to. 5/. 5^. 

The Book of Wisdom: the Greek Text, the Latin 

Vulgate, and the Authorised English Version ; with an Introduction, Critical 
Apparatus, and a Commentary. By William J. Deane, M.A. Small4to. \2s,eid, 

Novum Testamentum Graece, Antiquissimorum Codicum 

Textus in ordine parallelo dispositi. Accedit collatio Codicis Sinaitici. Edidit 
E. H. Hansell, S.T. B. Tomi III. 1864. 8vo. half morocco. Price reduced 
to 34J. 

Nofvum Testamentum Graece. Accedunt parallela S. 

Scripturae loca, etc. Edidit Carolus Lloyd, S.T. P.R. i8mo. ^s. 

On writing paper, with wide margin, lor. 

Novum Testamezitum Graece juxta Exemplar Millianum. 

i8mo. 2J. ^d. On writing paper, with wide margin, 9J. 

Evangelia Sacra Graece. Fcap. 8vo. limp, is, 6d. 

The Greek Testament., with the Readings adopted by 

the Revisers of the Authorised Version: — 

(1) Pica type, with Marginal References. Demy 8vo. los.^id. 

(2) Long Primer type. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. ^d. 

(3) The same, on writing paper, with wide margin, 15s. 

The Parallel New Testament., Greek and English ; being 

the Authorised Version, 1611 ; the Revised Version, 1881 ; and the Greek 
Text followed in the Revised Version. 8vo. 12s. 6d, 

The Revised Version is the joint property of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
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Greek. — Canon Muratorianus : the earliest Catalogue of the 
Books of the New Testament. Edited with Notes and a Facsimile of the 
MS. in tjje Ambrosian Library at Milan, by S. P. Tregelles, LL.D. 1867, 
4to. 10s. 6d. 

Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the New Testa^ 

tnent. l&y C. E. Hammond, M.A. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

w 

Hebrew, etc. — The Psalms in Hebrew without points. 1879.^ 

» Crown 8vo. Price reduced to 2r., in stiff cover. 

— — A Commentary on the Book of Proverbs. Attributed 

to Abraham Ibn Ezra. Edited from a MS. in the Bodleian Library by 
S. R. Driver, M.A. Crown 8vo. paper covers, 3^. Cid. 

The Book of Tobit. A Chaldee Text, from a unique 

MS. in the Bodleian Library ; with other Rabbinical Texts, English Transla- 
tions, and the Itala. Edited by Ad. Neubauer, M.A. 1878. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Horae Hebraicae et Talmudicae, a J. Lightfoot. A new 

Edition, by R. Gandell, M.A. 4 vols. 1859. 8vo. i/. \s. 

Latin. — Libri Psalmorum Versio antiqua Latina, cum Para- 

phrasi Anglo-Saxonica. Edidit B. Thorpe, FiA.S. 1835. 8vo. \05.6d. 

Old-Latin Biblical Texts: No. I. The Gospel according 

to St. Matthew from the St, Germain MS. (g,). Edited with Introduction 
and Appendices by John Wordsworth, D.D. Small 4to., stiff covers, 6j. 

Old-Latin Biblical Texts: No. II. Portions of the Gospels 

according to St. Mark and St. Matthew, from the Bobbio MS. (k), &c. 
Edited by John Wordsworth, D.D., W". Sanday, M.A., D.D., and H. J. White, 
M.A. Small 4to., stiff covers, 21s. 

Old-French. — Libri Psalmorum Versio antiqua Crallica e 

Cod. MS. in Bibl. Bodleiana adservato, una cum Versione Metrica aliisque 
Monumentis pervetustis. Nunc primum descripsit et edidit Franciscus Michel, 
Phil. Doc. 1 860. 8 VO. loj. 6d. 


FATHERS OF THE CHURCH, &c. 

St. Athanasius : Historical Writings, according to the Bene- 

dictine Text. With an Introduction by William Bright, D.D. 1881. Crown 

8 VO. loj. 6d. 

Orations against the Arians. With an Account of his 

Life by William Bright, D.D. 1873. Crc^wn 8vo. qj. 

St. Augustine: Select Anti-Pelagian Treatises , and the Acts 
of the Second Council of Orange. With an Introduction by William Bright, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. 9^. 
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Canons of the First Four General Councils of Nicaea, Con- 

stantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon. 1877. Crown 8vo. 2$. 

Notes on the Canons of the First Four General Councils. 

By William Bright, D.D. 1882. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

Cyrilli Archiepiscopi Alexandrini in XII Prophetas^ Edidit 

P. E. Pusey, A.M. Tomi II. 1868. 8vo. cloth, 2/. zs. 

in D, Joannis Evangelium. Accedunt Fragmenta varia 

necnon Tiactatus ad Tiberium Diaconum duo. Edidit post Aubertum 
P. E. Pusey, A.M. Tomi III. 1872. 8vo. 2/. 5^. 

Commentarii in Lucae Evangelium quae supersunt 

S3rriace. E MSS. apud Mus. Britan, edidit R. Payne Smith, A.M. 1858. 

4 to. l/. 2S, , 

Translated by R. Payne Smith, M.A. 2 vols. 1859. 

8vo. 14J. 

Ephraemi Syri, Rabulae Episcopi Edesseni, Balaei, aliorum- 
que Opera Selecta, ECodd. Syriacis MSS. in Museo Britannico et Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana asservatis primus edidit J. J. Overbeck. 1865. 8vo. i/. is, 

Eusebius^ Ecclesiastical History, according to the text of 

Burton, with an Introduction by William Bright, D.D. 1881. Crown 8vo. 

8j. 6</. 

Irenaeus : The Third Book of St, I renaeus. Bishop of Lyons, 

against Heresies. With short Notes and a Glossary by H. Deane, B.D. 
1874. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Patrum Apostolicorum, S. Clementis Romani, S. Ignatii, 

S. Polycarpi, quae supersunt. Edidit Guil. Jacobson, S.T.P.R. Tomi II. 
Founh Edition, 1863. 8vo. it. is. 

Socrates^ Ecclesiastical History, according to the Text of 

Hussey, with an Introduction by William Bright, D.D. 1878. Crown 8 vo. 
*2$. 6d. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, &o. 

Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England, according to the 
uses of Sarum, York, Hereford, and Bangor, and the Roman Liturgy arranged 
in parallel columns, with jlreface and notes. By William Maskell, M.A. 
Third Edition. 1882. 8vo. 15J. 

Baedae Historia Ecclesiastica. Edited, with English Notes, 

by G. H. Moberly, M.A. 1881. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6^4 
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Bright ( W^. Chapters of Early English Church History. 

1878. 8vO. I2J. ^ 

Burnet s History of the Reformation of the Church of England. 

A new Edition. Carefully revised, and the Records collated with the originals, 
by N. Pocock, M.A. 7 vols. 1865. 8vo. Price reduced to iL ioj. 

CouncilPand Ecclesiastical Documents relatmg to Great Britain 
and Ireland. Edited, after Spelman and Wilkins, by A. W. Haddan, B.D., 
and W. Stubbs, M.A, Vols. I. and III. 1869-71. Medium8vo. each \L is. 

, Vol. II. Part I. 1873. Medium 8vo. JOs.6d. 

Vol. II. Part II. 1878. Church of Ireland; Memorials of St. Patrick. 
Stiff covers, 3J. 6d. 

Hamilton {John, Archbishop of St. Andrews), The Catechism 

of. Edited, with Introduction and Glossary, by Thomas Graves Law. With 
a Preface by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 8vo. 1 2 s. 6d. 

Hammond {C. E.). Liturgies, Eastern and Western. Edited, 

with Introduction, Notes, and Liturgical Glossary. 1878. Crown 8vo. loj. Cid. 
An Appendix to the above. 1879. Crown 8vo. paper covers, is. 6d. 

John, Bishop of Ephesus. The Third Part of his Eccle- 

siastical History. [In Syriac.] Now first edited by William Cureton, M.A. 
1853. 4tO. l/. I2J. 

Translated by R. Payne Smith, M.A. i860. 8vo. 10s. 

Leofric Missal, The, as used in the Cathedral of Exeter 

during the Episcopate of its first Bishop, A.D. 1050-1072 ; together with some 
Account of the Red Book of Derby, the Missal of Robert of Jumieges, and a 
few other early MS. Service Books of the English Church. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by F. E. Warren, B.D. 4to. half morocco, 35^. 

Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesiae Anglicanae. The occasional 

Offices of the Church of England according to the old use of Salisbury, the 
Prymer in English, and other prayers and forms, with dissertations and notes. 
By William Maskell,' M.A. Second Edition. 1882. 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. lor. 

Records of the Ref or mation. The Divorce, 1527-1533. Mostly 

now for the first time printed from MSS. in the British Museum and other libra- 
ries. Collected and arranged by N. Pocock, M.A. 1870. 2 vols. 8vo. i/. i6j. 

Shirley ( W. W.). Some Account of the Church in the Apostolic 

, Age. Second Edition, 1874. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Stubbs ( W.). Registrum Sacrum AngUcanum. An attempt 

to exhibit the course of Episcopal Succes^on in England. 1858. Small 4to. 

8 j. 6flf. 

Warren {F. E.). Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church. 

1881. 8vo. i4r. 
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ENGLISH THEOLOGY. 


Bampton Lectures, 1886. The Christian Platonists of Alex- 
andria. By Charles Bigg, D.D. Svo. los. 6d. 


Butler's Works, with an Index to the Analogy. 2 vols. 1^74. 

8vo. IIS. 


Also separately, 

Sermons, 55*. 6d. Analogy of Religion, 5s, 6d 

Greswelt s Harmonia Evangelica. Fifth Edition. Svo. 1S55. 

9 ^. ^d. 


Heurtley's Harmonia Symbolica: Creeds of the Western 

Church. 1858. Svo. 6s. 6d. 


Homilies appointed to be read in Churches. Edited by 
J. Griffiths, M.A. 1859. Svo. ^s.6d. 

Hooker's Works, with his life by Walton, arranged by John 
Keble, M.A. Sixth Edition, 1874. 3 vols. Svo. i/. iij. 6d, 

the text as arranged by John Keble, M.A. % vols. 

1875. Svo. 11s. 

yezvefs Works. Edited by R. W. Jelf, D.D. 8 vols. 1848. 

Svo. i/. los. 

Pearson's Exposition of the Creed. Revised and corrected by 

E. Burton, D.D. Sixth Edition, 1877. Svo. loj. 6d. 

Waterland's Review of the Doctrine of the Eucharist, with 

a Preface by the late Bishop of London. Crown Svo. 6s. 6d. 


Works, with Life, by Bp. Van Mildert. A new Edition, 

with copious Indexes. 6 vols. 1856. Svo. 2/. iij. 

Wheatly's Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer. A new 

Edition, 1846. Svo. 5J. 

Wyclif. A Catalogue of the Original Works of John Wyclif, 
by W. W. Shirley, D.D. 1865. Svo. 3^. 6d. 

Select English Works. By T. Arnold, M.A. 3 vols. 

1869-1871. 8vo. \l. IS. 

— Trialogus. With the Supplement now first edited. 

By Gotthard Lechler. 1869. Svo. 7^. 
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HISTORICAL DOCUMENTARY WORKS. 

British Barrows, a Record of the Examination of Sepulchral 

Mounds in various parts of England. By William Greenwell, M.A., F.S.A. 
Together with Description of Figures of Skulls, General Remarks on Pre- 
historic Crania, and an Appendix by George Rolleston, M.D., F.R.S. 1877. 
Medium 8vo. 25J. 

ClarendofCs History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in 

England. 7 vols. 1839. i8mo. i/. \s. 

Clarendon s History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in 

England. Also his Life, written by himself, in which is included a Con- 
tinuation of his History of the Grand Rebellion. With copious Indexes. 
In one volume, royal 8vo. 1842. i/. is. 

Clintons Epitome of the Fasti Hellenici. 1851. 8vo. 6j. 6d. 

Epitome of the Fasti Romani. 1854. 8vo. ^s. 

Corpvs Poeticvm Boreale. The Poetry of the Old Northern 

Tongue, from the Earliest Times to the Thirteenth Century. Edited, clas- 
sified, and translated, with Introduction, Excursus, and Notes, by Gudb.rand 
Vigfusson, M.A,, and F. York Powell, M.A. 2 vols. 1883. 8vo. 42J. 

Freeman (E. A.). History of the Norman Co7tquest of Eng^ 

land ; its Causes and Results. In Six Volumes. 8vo. 5/. pj. ^d. 

The Reign of William Rufus and the Accession of 

Henry the First. 2 vols. 8vo. i/. i6j. 

Gascoigne's Theological Dictionaiy (“Liber Veritatum”): 

Selected Passages, illustrating the condition of Church and State, 1403-1458. 
With an Introduction by James E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. Small 4to. 

loj. 6fl^. 

Johnson [^Samuel, LL.D.), Boswelts Life of; including 

Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, and Johnson’s Diary of a 
Journey into North Wales. Edited by G. Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. In six 
volumes, medium 8vo. With Portraits and Facsimiles of Handwriting. 
Half bound, 3/. ^s. Just Published. 

Magna Carta, a careful Reprint. Edited by W. Stubbs, D.D. 

1879. 4to. stitched, IJ. 

Passio et Miracula Beati Olaui. Edited from a Twelfth- 

Century MS. in the Library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Frederick Metcalfe, M.A. Small 4to. stiff 
covers, 6 j. 
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Protests of the Lords, including those which have been ex- 
punged, from 162-I to 1874; with Historical Introductions. Edited by James 
E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. 1875. 3vols. 8vo. 2/. 2j. 

Rogers {J. E, T.). History of Agriculture and Prices in 

England, A.D. 1259-1793. 

Vols. I and II (1259-14C0). 1866. 8vo. 2/. is. « 

Vols. Ill and IV (1401-1582). 1882. 8vo. 2/. toj. 

Saxon Chronicles {Two of the) parallel, with Supplementary 

Extracts from the Others.' Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and a Glos- 
sarial Index, by J. Earle, M.A. 1865. 8vo. i6j-. 

Stubbs {W., D.D.). Seventeen Lectures on the Study of 

Medieval and Modern History, See., delivered at Oxford 1867-1884. Demy 
8 VO. half- bound, io.f. 6 d. 

Sturlunga Saga, including the Islendinga Saga of Lawman 

Sturla Thordsson and other works. Edited by Dr. Gudbrand Vigfusson. 
In 2 vols. 1878. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 

York Plays. The Plays performed by the Crafts or Mysteries 

of York on the day of Corpus Christi in the 14th, 15th, and i6th centuries. 
Now first printed from the unique MS. in the Library of Lord Ashburnham. 

, Edited with Introduction and Glossary by Lucy Toulmin Smith. 8vo. 21s. 


Statutes made for the University of Oxford, and for the Colleges 

and Halls therein, by the University of Oxford Commissioners. 1882. 8vo. 

I2S. 6d. 

Statuta Universitatis Oxoniensis. 1886. 8vo. 5 j‘. 

The Examination Statutes for the Degrees of B.A., B. Mus., 

and B.M. Revised to Trinity Term, 1887. 8vo. sewed, is. 

The Studenf s Handbook to the University and Colleges of 

Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6 d. 

The Oxford University Calendar for the year 1887. Crown 

8vo. ^s. 6 d. 

The present Edition includes all Class Lists and other University distinctions 
for the seven years ending with 1886. 

Also, supplementary to ttie above, price 6s. (pp. 600), 

The Honours Register of the University of Oxford. A complete 

Record of University Honours, Officers, Distinctions, and Class Lists ; of the 
Heads of Colleges, &c., &c., from the Thirteenth Century to 1883. 
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MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIENCE, &o. 

Acland (H, W.j M.D., F,R,S,), Synopsis of the Pathological 

Series in the Oxford Museum. 1867. 8vo. 2s.6d. 

De Bary (Dr. A.). Comparative Anatomy of the Vegetative 

Organs of the Phanerogams and Ferns. Translated and Annotated by F. O. 
Bower, M.A., F.L.S., and D. H. Scott, M.A., Ph.D., F.L.S. With 241 
woodcuts and an Index. Royal 8vo., half morocco, \l. 2s. 6d. 

Goebel (Dr. K.). Outlines of Classification and Special Mor- 

pholo^ of Plants. A New Edition of Sachs’ Text-Book of Botany, Book II. 
English Translation by H. E. F. Garnsey, M.A. Revised by I. Bayley Balfour, 
M.A., M.D., F.R.S. With 407 Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. half morocco, 21s. 

Sachs (Julius voti). Lectures on the Physiology of Plants, 

Translated by H. Marshall Ward, M.A. With 445 Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. 
half morocco, il. iij-. 6^. Just Published. 

De Bary (Dr, A), Comparative Morphology and Biology of 

the Fungi y Mycetozoa and Bacteria. Authorised English Translation by 
Henry E. F. Garnsey, M.A, Revised by Isaac Bayley Balfour, M.A., M.D., 
F.R.S. With 198 Woodcuts. Royal 8vo., half morocco, i/. 2s. 6d. 

Muller (Jl), On certain Variations in the Vocal Organs of 

the Passeres that have hitherto escaped notice. Translated by F. J. Bell, B.A., 
and edited, with an Appendix, by A. 11 . Garrod, M.A., F.R.S. With Plates. 
1878. 4to. paper covers, 7'^* 6<i. 

Price (Bartholomew, M.A., F.R.S f Treatise on Infinitesimal 

Calculus. 

Vol. I. Differential Calculus. Second Edition. 8vo. \\s.Cid. 

Vol. II. Integral Calculus, Calculus of Variations, and Differential Equations. 
Second Edition, 1865. 8vo. iSr. 

Vol. III. Statics, including Attractions; Dynamics of a Material Particle. 
Second Edition, i868. 8vo. i6j. 

Vol. IV. Dynamics of Material Systems; together with a chapter on Theo- 
retical Dynamics, by W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S. 1862. 8vo. i6j. 

Pritchard (C., D.D., F.R.S.). Uranometria Nova Oxoniensis. 

A Photometric determination of the magnitudes of all Stars visible to the naked 
eye, from the Pole to ten degrees south of the Equator. 1885. Royal 8vo. Ss.6d. 

Astronomical Observations made at the University 

Observatory, Oxford, under the direction of C. Pritchard, D.D. No. i. 
1878. Royal 8vo. paper covers, 3^. 6t/. 
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Rigaud^ s Correspondence of Scientific Men of the Century ^ 
with Table of Contents by A. de Morgan, and Index by the Rev. J. Rigaud, 
M.A. 2 vols. 1841-1862. 8vo. iSs. 6d. 

Rolleston {George^ M,D,, F,R,S.). Scientific Papers and Ad- 
dresses. Arranged and Edited by William Turner, M.B., F.R.S. With a 
Biographical Sketch by Edward Tylor, F.R.S. With Portrait, Plates, and 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. i/. 4s. 

Westwood (y. 0,. M.A,, F,R,S,), Thesaurus Entomologicus 

Hopeianus. or a Description of the rarest Insects in the Collection given to 
the University by the Rev. William Hope. With 40 Plates. 1874. Small 
folio, half morocco, 7/. 10s. 


Sbatreh iSoofes of tfie lEast. 

Translated by various Oriental Scholars, and edited by 
F. Max Muller. 

[Demy 8vo. cloth.] 

Vol. I. The Upanishads. Translated by F. Max Miiller* 

Part I. The A^andogya-upanishad, The Talavakararupanishad, The Aitareya- 
drawyaka, The Kaushitaki-b^ihmaj»^a*upanishad, and The Va^saneyi-sawhitd- 
upanishad. loj. 6d. 

Vol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as taught in the 

Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, VasishMa, and Baudhfiyana. Translated by 
Prof. Georg Biihler. Part I. Apastamba and Gautama. loj. 6d. 

Vol. III. The Sacred Books of China. The Texts of Con- 
fucianism. Translated by James Legge. Part I. The Shd King, The Reli- 
gious portions of the Shih King, and The Hsiao King, i 2s. 6d. 

Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. Translated by James Darme- 

steter. Part I. The Vendidad. loj. 6d. 

Vol. V. The Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. W. West, 

Part I. The Bundahij, Bahman Yajt, and Shayast la-sh^yast. 12s. 6d. 

Vols. VI and IX. The Qur^an. Parts I and II. Translated 

by E. H. Palmer. 21s, 

Vol. VII. The Institutes of Vishnu. Translated by Julius 

Jolly. loj. 6d. 
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Vol. VIII. The Bhagavadgiti, with The 5anatsu^ittya, and 

The Antiglt 4 . Translated by Kashin^th Trimbak Telang. lor. 6 d, 

Vol. X. The Dhammapada, translated from P^li by F. Max 

Miiller; and The Sutta-Nipita, translated from Pdli by V. Fausboll; being 
Canonical Books of the Buddhists, ioj. 6 d. 

Vol. XI. Buddhist Suttas. Translated from Pili by T. W. 

Rhys Davids, i. The Mahaparinibbana Siittanta ; 2. The Dhamma-z^akka- 
ppavattana Sutta ; 3. The Tevi^^^T^ Suttanta ; 4. The Akahkheyya Sutta ; 
5. TheAetokhila Sutta; 6. The Maha-sudassana Suttanta ; 7. TheSabbSsava 
Sutta. 10s. 6 d. 

Vol. XII. The 6‘atapatha-Brihma;^a, according to the Text 

of the Madhyandina School. Translated by Julius Eggeling. Part I. 
Books I and II. 1 2s. 6 d. 


Vol. XIII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from the Pdli by 

T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg. Part I. The Patimokkha. 
The Mahavagga, I-IV, loj. 6 d. 

Vol. XIV. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as taught in the 

Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, VasishMa and Baudhayana. Translated 
by Georg Biihler. Part II. VasishMa and Baudhayana. lor. 6 d. 

Vol. XV. The Upanishads. Translated by F. Max Muller. 

Part II. The Kai'/^a-upanishad, The Mu/^i/aka-upanishad, The Taittiriyaka- 
upanishad, The By^hadara«yaka-llpanishad, The ..SVetajvatara-upanishad, The 
Praj-^a-upanishad, and The Maitrayawa-Brahmawa-upanishad. 10s. 6 d. 


Vol. XVI. The Sacred Books of China. The Texts of Con- 

fucianism. Translated by James Legge. Part II. The Yi King. 10s. 6 d. 

Vol. XVII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from the Pili by 

T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg. Part II. The Mahdvagga, 
V-X. The Aullavagga, I-III. los. 6 d. 


Vol. XVIII. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. W. West. 

Part II. The Dd^/istan-i Dinik and The Epistles of Manuj^^ihar. 1 2s. 6 d, 

Vol. XIX. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. A Life of Buddha 

by Arvaghosha Bodhisattva, translated from Sanskrit into Chinese by Dhar- 
maraksha, a.d. 420, and from Chinese into English by Samuel Beal. loj. 6 d, 

Vol. XX. Vinaya Texts. Translated from the Pdli by T. W. 

Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg. Part III. The A'ullavagga, IV-XII, 
loj. 6 d. 
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Vol. XXI. The S^ddharma-pu«^arika ; or, the Lotus of the 

True Law. Translated by H. Kem. 12 ^. ^d. 

Vol. XXII. < 7 aina-S<itras. Translated from Prikrit by Her- 

mann Jacobi. Part I. The A^arihga-Shtra. The Kalpa-Shtra. loj. ^d, 

Vol. XXIII. The Zend-Avesta. Translated by James Dar- 

mesteter. Part II. The Sirozahs, Yarts, and Nyaylr. loj. ^d, 

Vol. XXIV. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. W. West. 

Part III. Dfna-i Mainog-i Khirad, .Slkand-gfimanik, and Sad-Dar. ioj.6<f. 


Second Series. 

Vol. XXV. Manu. Translated by Georg Biihler. 21 s, 

Vol. XXVI. The .Satapatha- Brahma/^a. Translated by 

Julius Eggeling. Part II. 1 2 s. 6d. 

Vols. XXVII and XXVIII. The Sacred Books of China. 

The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James Legge. Parts III and IV. 
The LI or Collection of Treatises on the Rules of Propriety, or Ceremonial 
Usages. 2^s. 

Vols. XXIX and XXX. The Gr/hya-Sutras, Rules of Vedic 

Domestic Ceremonies. Translated by Hermann Oldenberg. 

Part I (Vol. XXIX), J 2 s. 6d. Just Published. 

Part II (Vol. XXX). In the Press. 

Vol. XXXL The Zend-Avesta. Part III. The Yasna, 

Visparad, Afrinagan, and Gahs. Translated by L. H. Mills. \2s. 6d. 


The following Volumes are in the Press: — 

Vol. XXXII. Vedic Hymns. Translated by F. Max Muller. 
Parti. 

Vol. XXXIII. N^rada, and some Minor Law-books. 

Translated by Julius Jolly. \Preparing7\ 

Vol. XXXIV. The Vedanta-Shtras, with Sankara's Com- 

mentary. Translated by G. Thibaut. \Preparingl\ 

Second Series will consist of Twenty-^Four Volumes, 
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1. ENGLISH, &o. 

A First Reading Book. By Marie Eichens of Berlin ; and 

edited by Anne J. Clough. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, \d. 

Oxford Reading Book ^ Part I. For Little Children. Extra 

fcap. 8 VO, stiff covers, (id. 

Oxford Reading Book, Part II. For Junior Classes. Extra 

fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 6i. 

An Elementary English Grammar and Exercise Book^ By 

O. W. Tancock, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

An English Grammar and Reading Book, for Lower Forms 

in Classical Schools. By O. W. Tancock, M.A. Fourth Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 3J-. (id. 

Typical Selections from the best English Writers, with Intro- 
ductory Notices. Second Edition. In 2 vols. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. (id. each. 
Vol. I. Latimer to Berkeley. Vol. II. Pope to Macaulay. 

Shairp ( f. C,, LL.D.). Aspects of Poetry ; being Lectures 

delivered at Oxford. Crown 8vo. loj. (id. 


A Book for the Beginner in Anglo-Saxon. By John Earle, 

M.A. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 

An Anglo-Saxon Reader. In Prose and Verse. With Gram- 
matical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By Henry Sweet. M.A. Fourth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

A Second Anglo-Saxon Reader. By the same Author. Extra 

fcap. 8vo. Nearly ready. 

An Anglo-Saxon Primer, with Grammar, Notes, and Glossary. 

By the same Author. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s, (d. 

Old English Reading Primers ; edited by Henry Sweet, M.A. 

I. Selected Homilies of .^Ifric. Extra fcap. 8vo., stiff covers, is. 6d. 

II. Extracts from Alfred’s Orosius. Extra fcap. 8vo., stiff covers, is. 6d. 

First Middle E^iglish Primer, with Grammar and Glossary. 

By the same Author. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2 s. 

Second Middle English Primer. Extracts from Chaucer, 

with Grammar and Glossary. By the same Author. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2j. 

Principles of English Etymology. First Series. The Native 

Element. By W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 9J. Just Published. 
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TAe Philology of the E7iglish Tongue. By J. Earle, M.A. 

Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 7J. ^d. 

An Icela7tdic Primer, with Grammar, Noter, and Glossary. 

Ry the same Author. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3J. (jd. 

A7i Icelandic Prose Reader, with Notes, Grammar, and Glossary. 

By G. Vigfusson, M.A., and F. York Powell, M.A. Ext. fcap. 8vo. loj. 6</. 

A Handbook of Phonetics, including a Popular Exposition of 

the Principles of Spelling Reform. By H. Sweet, M.A. Fxtra fcap. 8vo. 4.?. 6<3?. 

Ele^ncntar bitch des Gesprochenen Englisch. Grammatik, 

Texte und Glossar. Von Henry Sweet. Extra fcap. 8vo., stiff covers, ^s. 6d. 

The Ormulum ; with the Notes and Glossary of Dr. R. M. 

White. Edited by R. Holt, M.A. 1878. 2 vols. Extra fcap. 8 vo .2 ij . 

Specimens of Early English. A New and Revised Edition. 

With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By R. Morris, LL.D., and 
W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. 

Part I. From Old English Homilies to King Horn (a.d. 1150 to a.d. 1300). 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. gs. 

Part II. From Robert of Gloucester to Gower (a.d. 1298 to A.D. 1393). 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. "i's. 6d. 

Specimens of English Literature, from the ‘Ploughmans 

Crede’ to the ‘ Shepheardes Calender’ (A.D. 1394 to A.D. 1579). With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. Extra fcap. 
8vo. *iS. 6d. 


The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, in three 

Parallel Texts ; together with Richard the Redelcss. By William Langland 
(about 1362-1399 A.D.). Edited from numerous Maiiuscrij^ts, with Preface, 
Notes, and a Glossary, by W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 3 ij ‘. 6^/. 

The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, by 
William Langland. Edited, with Notes, by W. W, Skeat, Litt.D. Third 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Chaucer. I. The Prologue to the Cantei'bitry Tales; the 

Knightes Tale; The Nonne Prestes Tale. Edited by R. Morris, Editor of 
Specimens of Early English, &c., &c. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

11. The Pidoresses Tale; Sir Thopas ; The Monkes 

Tale ; The Clerkes Tale ; The Squieres Tale, &c. Edited by W. W. Skeat, 
Litt.D. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4^. 

III. The Tale of the Man of Lawe ; The Pardoneres 

Tale; The Second Nonnes Tale; The Chanouns Yemannes Tale. By the 
same Editor. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6</. 

Ga^nelyn, The Tale of. Edited with Notes, Glossary, &c., by 

W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. Stiff covers, \s. 6d. 

Minot {^Laurence). Poems. Edited, with Introduction and 

Notes, by Joseph Hall, M.A., Head Master of the Hulme Grammar School, 
Manchester. Extra fcap. Svo. 4.?. 6rf. Just Published. 
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Spenser^ s Faery Queene. Books I and II. Designed chiefly 

for the use of Schools. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By G. W. 
Kitchin, D.!IQ. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 

Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. Edited by R. W. 

Church, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. ar. 


OLD ENGLISH DRAMA. 

The Pilgrimage to Parnassus with The Two Parts of the 

Return from Parnassus. Three Comedies performed in St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, A.D. MDXCVII-mdci. Edited from MSS. by the Rev. W. D. 
Macray, M.A., F.S.A. Medium 8vo. Bevelled Boards, Gilt top, 8s. 6d. 

Marlowe a7id Greetie. Ma7'lowe'’s Tragical History of Dr. 

Faustus. and Greene's Honourable History of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 
Edited by A. W. Ward, M.A. He 70 and Enlarged Edition. Extra fcap. 

8 VO. 6j. (id. 

Marlowe. Edzvard II. With Introduction, Notes, &c. By 

O. W. Tancock, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3J-. 


SHAKESPEARE. 

Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., 

. • and W. Aldis Wright, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers. 

The Merchant of Venice, is. Macbeth, is. 6d, 

Richard the Second, is. 6d. Hamlet. 2s. 


Edited by W. 
The Tempest, is. 6d. 

As You Like It. is. 6d. 

Julius Caesar. 2s. 

Richard the Third. 2s. 6d. 
King Lear. is. 6d. 


Aldis Wright, M.A. 

Midsummer NighCs Dream. 
Coriolanus. 2s. 6d. 

Henry the Fifth. 2s. 
Twelfth Night, ij*. 6d. 
King John. is. 6d. 


IS. 6d. 


Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist ; a popular Illustration of 

the Principles of Scientific Criticism. By R. G. Moulton, M. A. Crown 8vo. ^s. 


Bacon. I. Adva^icement of Leartihig. Edited by W. Aldis 

Wright, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

II. The Essays. 'With Introduction and Notes. By 

S. H. Re3molds, M.A., late Fellow of Brasenose College. In Preparation. 

Milton. I. AreopagiUca. With Introduction and Notes. By 

John W. Hales, M.A, Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3J. 

II. Poe^ns. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A. 2 vols. 

Fifth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. (s. 6d. Sold separately, Vol. 1 . 4s. ? Vol. II. ^s. 
In paper covers : — 

Lycidas, ^d. L’ Allegro, ^d. II Penseroso, 4d. Comus, 6 d. 
Samson Agonistes, 6 d. 

III. Samson Agonistes. Edited with Introduction and 

Notes by John Churton Collins. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, is. 
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Bunyan. I. The PilgrinCs Progress, Grace Aboundmg, Rela- 
tion of the Imprisonmnent of Mr. fohn Bunyan, Edited, with Biographical 
Introduction and Notes, by E. Venables, M. A. 1879. Extra fcap, 8vo. 5J. 
In ornamental Parchment, ^s. 

II. Holy War^ Edited by E. Venables, M.A. 

In the Press. 

Clarendon. History of the Rebellion. Book VI. Edited 

by T. Arnold, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4J-. 6d. 

Dryden. Select Poems. Stanzas on the Death of Oliver 

Cromwell; Astrrea Redux; Annus Mirabilis ; Absalom and Achitophel ; 
Religio Laici ; The Hind and the Panther. Edited by W. D. Christie, M.A. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. (id. 

Lockers Conduct of the Understanding. Edited, with Intro- 

duction, Notes, &c., by T. Fowler, D.D. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2j. 

Addison. Selectio7is from Papers in the Spectator. With Notes. 

By T. Arnold, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. In ornamental Parchment, 6 j. 

Steele. Selections from the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian. 

Edited by Austin Dobson. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4J. bd. In white Parchment, *]s. 6d. 

Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By Mark Pattison, B.D. 

I. Essay on Man. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

II. Satires and Epistles. Extra fcap. 8vo. %s. 

Parnell. The Hermit. Paper covers, %d. 

Gray. Selected Poems. Edited by Edmund Gosse. Extra 

fcap. 8vo, Stiff covers, u. Gd, In white Parchment, 3J‘. 

Elegy and Ode 07i Eton College. Paper covers, 2,d. 

Goldsmith. The Deserted Village. Paper covers, 2 d. 
yohnson. I. Rasselas ; Lives of Dry deft and Pope. Edited 

by Alfred Milnes, M.A. (London). Extra fcap. 8vo. 4J. Gd., or Lives of 
Dryden and Pope only, stiff covers, is. Gd. 

II. Vanity of Humafi Wishes. With Notes, by E. J. 

Payne, M.A. Paper covers, 4d. 

Boswells Life of Jchfison. With the fourfial of a Tour to 

the Hebrides. Edited, with copious Notes, Appendices, and Index, by G. 
Birkbcck Hill, I^.C.L., Pembroke College. With Portraits and Facsimiles. 

6 vols. Medium 8vo. Half bound, Just Published. 3 . O 

Cowper. # Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, by 

H. T. Griffith, B. A. 

I. The Didactic Poems of \^% 2 , with Selections from the 

Minor Pieces, A.D. 1779-1783, Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 

II. The Task, with Tirocinium, and Selections from the 

Minor Poems, A.D. 1784-1799. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 

C 2 
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Burke. Select Works, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

by E. J. Payne, M.A. 

I. Thoughts on the Presefit Discontents ; the two Speeches 

on America. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6^. 

II. Reflections on the French Revolution, Second Edition. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. gs. 

III. Four Letters on the Proposals for Peace with the 

Regicide Directory of France. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8 vo. 5s. 

Keats, Hyperion., Book I. With Notes by W. T. Arnold, B.A. 

Paper covers, ^d. 

Byron, Childe Harold, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

by H. F. Tozer, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6^. In while Parchment, 5^. 

Scott, Lay of the Last Minstrel, Edited with Preface and 

Notes by W. Minto, M.A. With Map. Extra fcap. 8vo. Stiff covers, 2s. 
Ornamental Parchment, 3X. 6</. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel, Introduction and Canto I, 

* with Preface and Notes, by the same Editor. 6c?. 

II. LATIN. 

Rudimenta Latina, Comprising Accidence, and Exercises of 

a very Elementary Character, for the use of Beginners. By John Barrow 
Allen, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

An Eleme7tiary Latin Grammar, By the same Author. 

Forty-second Thousand. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

A First Latin Exercise Book. By the same Author. Fourth 

Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. (id. 

A Second Latin Exercise Book. By the same Author. Extra 

fcap. 8vo. 3J. (d. 

Reddenda Minora., or Ea.sy Passages, Latin and Greek, for 

Unseen Translation. For the use of Lower Forms. Composed and selected 
by C. S. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. is. 6d. 

Anglice Redde7ida, or Easy Extracts, Latin and Greek, for 

Unseen Translation. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Anglice Reddefida. Second Series. By the same Author. 

Extra fcap. Svo. 3J. Just Published. 

Passages for Translation i?ito Latin, For the use ofIPassmen 
and others. Selected by J. Y. Sargent, M.A. Sixth Edition. Extra fcap. 
Svo. 2S. (d. 

Exercises in Latin Prose Compositio7i ; with Introduction, 
Notes, and Passages of Graduated Difficulty for Translation into Latin. By 
G. G. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D. Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 4^. (d. 
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Hints and Helps for Latin Elegiacs, By H. Lee-Warner,M,A. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

First Latin Reader, By T. J. Nunns, M.A. Third Edition. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Caesar, The Commentaries (for Schools). With Notes and 

Maps. By Charles E. Moberly, M.A. 

Part I. The Gallic War. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4^. 6cl. 

Part II. The Civil War. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. C>d. 

The Civil War. Book I. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo* 2s. 

Cicero, Speeches against Catilina. By E. A. Upcott, M.A., 

Assistant Master in Wellington College. In the Press. 

Cicero. Selection of interesting and descriptive passages. With 
Notes. By Henry Walford, M.A. In three Parts. Extra fcap. 8vo.4j-.6t/. 
Each Part separately, limp, ij*. 6t/. 

Part I. Anecdotes from Grecian and Roman History. Third Edition. 

Part II. Omens and Dreams: Beauties of Nature. Third Edition. 

Part IH. Rome’s Rule of her Provinces. Third Edition. 

Cicero, De Senectiite, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

by L. Huxley, M.A. In one or two Parts. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Cicero, Selected Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 

late C. E. Prichard, M.A., and E. R. Bernard, M.A. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 

Cicero. Select Orations (for Schools). In Verrem I. De 

Imperio Gn. Pompeii. Pro Archia. Philippica IX. With Introduction and 
Notes by J. R. King, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Cornelius Nepos, With Notes. By Oscar Browning, M.A. 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

Horace, Selected Odes, With Notes for the use of a Fifth 

Eorni. By E. C. Wickham, M.A. In one or two Parts. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth J 2S. 

Livy, Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. By 

H. Lee- Warner, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. In Parts, limp, each u. 6^. 

Part I. The Caudine Disaster. Part H. Hannibal’s Campaign 
in Italy. Part III. The Macedonian War. 

Livy, Books V—VII. With Introduction and Notes. By 

A. R. Cluer, B.A. Second Edition. Revised by P. E. Matheson, M.A. 
(In one or two vols.) Extra fcap. 8vo. ^s. 

Livy, Books XXI, XXII, and XXIII. With Introduction 

and Notes. By M. T. Tatham, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4^-. (id. 

Ovid, Selections for the use of Schools. With Introductions 

and Notes, and an Appendix on the Roman Calendar. By W. Ramsay, M.A. 
Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5J. (id. 
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OviL Tristia. Book I. The Text revised, with an Intro- 

duction and Notes. By S. G. Owen, B.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. Si*. 6 d. 

Plautus, Cdptivi, Edited by W. M: Lindsay, M.A. Extra 

fcap. 8vo. (In one or two Parts). 2s. 6 d. Just Published. 

Plautus, The Trinummus, With Notes and Introductions. 

(Intended for the Higher Forms of Public Schools.) ByC. E. Freeman, M.A., 
and A. Sloman, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. ^s. 

Pliny, ^elected Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 

late C. E. Prichard, M.A., and E. R. Bernard, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^-. 

Salhist, With Introduction and Notes. By W. W. Capes, 

M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4^. ^d. 

Tacitus, The Actuals. Books I-IV. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes (for the use of Schools and Junior Students), by H. Fumeaux, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. ^s. 

Terence, Andria, With Notes and Introductions. By C. 

E. P'reeman, M.A., and A. Sloman, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 

Adelphi. With Notes and Introductions. (Intended for 

the Higher Forms of Public Schools.) By A. Sloman, M.A. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 3^. 

Tibullus and Propertius, Selections, Edited by G. G. Ramsay, 

M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. (In one or two vols.) 6^-. 

Virgil. With Introduction and Notes. By T. L. Papillon, 

M.A. Two vols. Crown 8vo. ioj. ^d. The Text separately, 4.>-. ()d. 

Virgil. The Eclogues, Edited by C. S. jerram, M.A. In 

two Parts. Crown 8vo. Nearly ready. 


Avianus, The Fables of. Edited, with Prolegomena, Critical 

Apparatus, Commentary, etc. By Robinson Ellis, M.A., LL.D. Demy Svo. 
8jr. (id. 

Catulli Veronensis Liber. Iterum rccognovit, apparatum cri- 

ticum prolegomena appendices addidit, Robinson Ellis. A. M. 1878. Demy 
Svo. i 6 s. 

A Commentary on Catullus. By Robinson Ellis, M.A. 

1876. Demy Svo. i6j. 

Catulli Veronensis Carmina Selecta, secundum recognitionem 

Robinson Ellis, A.M. Extra fcap. Svo. 3^-. (id. 

Cicero de Oratore. With Introduction and Notes. By A, S. 

Wilkins, M.A. 

Book I. 1879. Svo. (is. Book II. 1881. Svo. 5^. 

Philippic Orations. With Notes. By J. R. King, M.A. 

Second Edition. 1879. Svo. 10s. (id. 
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Cicero. Select Letters. With English Introductions, Notes, 

and Appendices. By Albert Watson, M. A. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. i8s, 

Select Letters. Text. By the same Editor. Second 

Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4^. 

pro Cluentio. With Introduction and Notes. By W. 

Ramsay, M. A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. 2nd Ed. Ext. fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6</. 

Horace. With a Commentary. Volume I. The Odes, Carmen 

Seculare, and EiDodes. By Edward C. Wickham, M.A. Second Edition. 
1877. Demy 8vo. \2s. 

A reprint of the above, in a size suitable for the use 

of Schools. Tn one or two Parts. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6 s. 

Livy, Book I. With Introduction, Historical Examination, 

and Notes. By J. R. Seeley, M.A. Second Edition. 1881. 8vo. 6j. 

Ovid. P. Ovidii Nasonis Ibis. Ex Novis Codicibus edidit, 

Scholia Vetera Cominentarium cum Prolegomenis Appendice Indice addidit, 
R. Ellis, A.M. 8 VO. loi'. 6d. 

Persius. The Satires. With a Translation and Commentary. 
By John Conington, M.A. Edited by Henry Nettleship, M.A. Second 
Edition. 1874. 8vo. 7 j. 6d. 

Juvenal. XIII Satires. Edited, with Introduction and 

Notes, by C. H. Pearson, M.A., and Herbert A. Strong, M.A., LL.D., Professor 
of Latin in Liverpool University College, Victoria University. In two Parts. 
Crown 8vo. Complete, 6 s. 

Also separately. Part I. Introduction, Text, etc., 3^. Part II. Notes, 3^. 6 d. 

Tacitus. The Annals. Books I- VI. Edited, with Intro- 

duction and Notes, by H. Furneaux, M.A. 8vo. iSj-. 

Nettleship (//., M.A.). Lectures and Essays on Subjects con- 
nected with Latin Scholarshij) and Literature. Crown 8vo. "js, 6d, 

The Roman Satura: its original form in connection with 

its literary development. 8vo. sewed, u. 

Ancietit Lives of Vej^gil. With an Essay on the Poems 

of Vergil, in connection with his Life and Times. 8vo. sewed, 2S. 

Papilloii {T. L.. M.A.). A Manual of Comparative Philology^ 

Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. 1882. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

Pinder {North, M.A.). Selections from the less known Latin 

Poets. 1869. 8vo. 15J. 

Sellar ( W. Y., M.A.). Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. 

Virgil. New Edition. 1883. Crown 8vo. qj. 

Roman Poets of the Republic. New Edition, Revised 

and Enlarged. i88i. 8vo. 14J. 

Wordsworth {J., M.A.). Fragments and Specimens of Early 

Latin. With Introductions and Notes. 1874. 8vo. iSs. 
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III. GREEK. 

A Greek Primer, for the use of beginners in that Language. 
By the Right Rev. Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L. Seventh Edition. Extra f cap. 
8vo. ij. €d. 

Easy Greek Reader. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A. In one or 

two Parts. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

Graecae Grammaticae Rudimenta in usum Scholarum. Auc- 

tore Carolo Wordsworth, D.C.L. Nineteenth Edition, 1882. i2mo. 4^. 

A Greek’-English Lexicon, abridged from Liddell and Scott’s 

4to. edition, chiefly for the use of Schools. Twenty-first iLdition. 1886. 
Square i2mo. ^s. 6d. 

Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective; their forms, meaning, 

and quantity; embracing all the Tenses used by Greek writers, with references 
to the passages in which they are found. By W. Veitch. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. loj. ^d. 

The Elements of Greek Accentuation (for Schools): abridged 

from his larger work by H. W. Chandler, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

A Series of Graduated Greek Readers: — 

First Greek Reader. By W. G. Rushbroolce, M.L. Second 

Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Second Greek Reader. By A. M. Bell, M.A. Extra fcap. 

8vo. 3^^. Cid. 

Fourth Greek Reader ; being Specimens of Greek Dialects. 

With Introductions, etc. By W. W. Merry, D.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. 45’. (^d. 

Fifth Greek Reader. Selections from Greek Epic and 

Dramatic Poetry, with Introductions and Notes. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 4J. Cid. 

The Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry: being a Col- 
lection of the finest passages in the Greek Classic Poets, with Introductory 
Notices and Notes, lly R. S. Wright. M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 85-. 6^/. 

A Golden Treasury of Greek Prose, being a Collection of the 

finest passages in the principal Greek Prose Writers, with Introductory Notices 
and Notes. By R. S. Wright, M.A., and J. E.L. Shadwcll, M.A. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Aeschylus. Prometheus Bound (for Schools). With Introduc- 

tion and Notes, by A. O. Prickard, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Agamemnon. With Introduction and Notes, by Arthur 

Sidgwick, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3J. 

Choephoroi. With Introduction and Notes by the same 

Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 
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Aristophanes. In Single Plays. Edited, with English Notes, 

Introductions, &c., by W. W. Merry, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

I. The Clouds, Second Edition, 2.s. 

II. The Acharnians, Third Edition. In one or two parts, ^s. 

III. The Frogs, Second Edition. In one or two parts, 3s. 

Cedes. Tabula. With Introduction and Notes. By C. S. 

Jerram, M.A. Extra icap. 8vo. zs. 6d. 

Demosthenes. Olynthiacs and Philippics. Edited by Evelyn 

Abbott, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. In two Parts. In the Press. 

Euripides. Alcestis (for Schools). By C. S. Jerram, M.A. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Helena. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, etc., for 

Upper and Middle Forms. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. '^s. 

Iphigenia in Tattris. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 

etc., for Upper and Middle Forms. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 3 , 9 . 

Medea. By C. B. Heberden, M.A. In one or two Parts. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Herodotus, Selections front. Edited; with Introduction, Notes, 

and a Map, by W. W. Merry, L).F>. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII (for Schools). By W. W. 

Merry, D.l). Thirty-second Thousand. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Book II, separately, is. 6d. 

Odpsejf, Books XIII-XXIV (for Schools). By the 

same Editor. Second lulition. Extra fcap. 8vo. ^s. 

Iliad, Book I (for Schools). By D. B. Monro, M.A. 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Iliad, Books I-XII (for Schools). With an Introduction, 

a brief Homeric Grammar, and Notes. By D. B. Monro, M.A. Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Iliad, Books VI and XXI. With Introduction and 

Notes, By Herbert Hailstone, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. each. 

LuHan. Vera Historia (for Schools). By C, S. Jerram, 

M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. is.6d. 

Plato. Mono. With Introduction and Notes. By St. George 

Stock, M.A., Pcmliroke College. Extra fcap. 8vo. (In one or two Parts.) 
2s. 6d. fust Published. 

Plato. Selections from the Dialogues [including the whole of 

the Apology and Crito\ With Introduction and Notes by John Purves, M.A,, 
arid a Preface by the Rev. B, Jowett, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6 j', 6d, 

c 3 
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Sophocles. For the use of Schools. Edited with Intro- 
ductions and English Notes. By Lewis Campbell, M.A., and Evelyn Abbott, 
M.A. New and Revised Edition. 2 Vols. Extra fcap. 8vo. io.y. (id. 

Sold separately, Vol. I, Text, ^s. 6d. ; Vol. II, Explanatory Notes, 6^. 

Sophocles. In Single Plays, with English Notes, &c. By 

Lewis Campbell, M.A., and Evel)^ Abb6tt, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. limp. 
Oedipus Tyrannus, Philoctetes. New and Revised Edition, 2^. each. 
Oedipus Coloneus, Antigone, \5. gd. each. 

Ajax, Electra, Trachiniae, 2^. each. 

Oedipus Rex: Dindorfs Text, with Notes by the 

present Bishop of St. David’s. Extra fcap. 8vo. limp, \s. 6d. 

Thcocritits (for Schools). With Notes. By H. Kynaston, 

D.D. (late Snow). Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8 vo. 4s. 6d. 

Xenophon. Easy Selections (for Junior Classes). With a 

Vocabulary, Notes, and Map. By J. S. Phillpotts, B.C.L., and C. S. Jerram, 
M.A. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. By 

J. S. Phillpotts, B.C.L. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. sj'. (d. 

Aiiabasis^ l^ook I. Edited for the use of Junior Classes 

and Private Students. With Introduction, Notes, etc. By J. Marshall, M.A., 
Rector of the Royal High School, Edinburgh. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Anabasis, Book II. With Notes and Map. By C. S. 

Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s, 

Cyropaedia, Books IV and V. With Introduction and 

Notes by C. Bigg, D.D. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 


Aristotle' s Politics. By W. L. Newman, M.A. [Itt the Press 
Aristotelian Studies. I. On the Structure of the Seventh 

Book of the Nicomachean Ethics. By J. C. Wilson, M.A. Svo. stiff, 5^'. 

Aristotelis Ethica Niconiachea, ex recensione Immanuelis 

Bekkeri. Crown Svo. 5^. 

Demosthenes and Aeschines. The Orations of Demosthenes 

and H'.schines on the Crown. With Introductory Essays and Notes. ]<y 
G. A. Simcox, M.A., and W. II. Simcox, M.A. 1872. 8vo. 12s. 

Head [Barclay VI). Historia Numorum: A Mamial of Greek 

Nuniismatics. Royal Svo. half-bound. 2/. 2s. 

Hicks [E. L., M.A.). A Manual of Greek Historical Inscrip- 

tions. Demy Svo. loj. (d. 
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Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII. Edited with English Notes, 

Appendices, etc. By W. W. Merry, D.D., and the late James Riddell, M.A. 
1886. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 16^“. 

Homer. A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect. By D. B. Monro, 

M.A. Demy 8vo. loj. (id. 

Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. With English Notes 

and Introductions, by Lewis Campbell, M.A. 2 vols. 

Vol. I. Oedipus Tyrannus. Oedipus Coloneus. Antigone. 8vo. i6i'. 
Vol. II. Ajax. Electra. Trachiniae. Philoctetes. Fragments. 8vo. 16^. 

IV. FRENCH AND ITALIAN. 

Brachcf s Etymological Dictionary of the French Language, 

with a Preface on the Principles of French Etymology. Translated into 
English by G. W. Kitchin, D.D. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. *js. 6d. 

Historical Grammar of the French Language. Trans- 
lated into English by G. W. Kitchin, D.D. Fouith Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 3.r. (d. 

Works by GEORG’E SAINT BBITRy, M.A. 

Primer of French Literature. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 

Short History of Freitch Liter ahtre. Crown 8vo. \os.6d. 
Specimens of French literature, from Villon to Hugo. Crown 

8vo. gs. 


MASTERPIECES OF THE FRENCH DRAMA 
CorncilM s Horace. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

George Saintsbury, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Molihds Les Prdcicuses Ridicules. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by Andrew Lang, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

Racines Esther. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

George Saintsbury, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Beaumarchais' Lc Barbier de Seville. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by Austin Dobson. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. ()d. 

Voltaire's Mdrope. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

George Saintsbury. Extra tcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 

Musset's On 7ie badme pas avee V Amour, and Fantasio. Edited, 
with Prolegomena, Notes, etc., by Walter Herries Pollock. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 2S. 

The above six Plays may be had in ornamental case, and bound 
in Imitation Parchment, price 12s. 6d. 
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Sainte-Beuve. Selections from the Causeries du Lundi. Edited 

by George Saintsbiiry. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s, 

Quine f s heitres d sa Mtre, Selected and edited by George 

Saints bnry. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Gautier, Thdophile. Scenes of Travel, Selected and Edited 

by George Saintsbury. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2S. 

U i.loque7tce de la Chawe et de la Tj'ihnne Frajiqaiscs. Edited 

by Paul Blouet, Jl.A. (Univ. Gallic.). Vol. I. French Sacred Oratory. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. (id. 

Edited by GUSTAVE MASSON, B.A. 

Corneille's Cinna. With Notes, Glossary, etc. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

tloth, 2s. Stiff* covers, u. 6d. 

Louis XIV ajid his Contcjnporarics ; as deserfbed in Extracts 

from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth C’entiiry. With English Notes, 
Genealogical Tables, &c. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. (d. 

Maistre, Xavier de. Voyage ant our de^ ma Chainhre, Ourika, 

by ATadame de Duras ; Ee Vieux Tailleiir, by A/AT. Erckmann-Chatrian ; 
I.a Veilkx* de Vincennes, by Alfred dc I' f'fO'i ^es Jiimeaiix de ITIdtel 
Cou\V:\Wii.hy Edmond Al>07if ; Mesaventures d’un Ecolier, hy Rodolphe d'dpffer. 
Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s, (d, 

Molicre' s Lcs Foiu'hcries dc Seapin, and Racine s Athalie. 

With Voltaire’s Life of Moliere. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Molihds Lcs Fourberies de Scapin, With Voltaire’s Life of 

Moliere. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, jj. 6^/. 

Molilre's Lcs Fc7uines Savantes. With Notes, Glossary, etc. 

Extra fcap. Svo. eloth^ 2S. Stiff covers, is. 6d. 

Raci7ie^s A77dro7uaquc, and Co7meillc' s I.e Me7iteur, With 

Louis Racine’s Life ol his Father. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s. (id. 

Regnard' s Le Joueur, and B7'ueys and Palapraf s Lc Grondettr, 

Extra fcap. Svo. 2s. (id. 

Sevig7il, Mada77ie dc, and her chief Co7itc77ipora7'ies, Selcctio7zs 
frvm the Correspondence of. Intended more especially for Girls’ Schools. 
Extra fcaj). Svo. 3.5'. 

Daiite, Selections from the Inferno. With Introduction and 

Notes. By II. B. Cotterill, B.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 4^. (d. 

Tasso. La Gerzi sale 7777710 Libcrata. Cantos 1, ii. With In- 
troduction and Notes. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. Svo. 25. 6 d. 
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V. aERMAN. 

Scherer ( W.'). A History of German Literature. Translated 

from the Third German Edition by Mrs. F. Conybeare. Edited by F. Max 
Muller. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Max Muller. The German Classics, from the Fourth to the 

Nineteenth Century. With Biographical Notices, Translations into Modern 
German, and Notes. By F. Max Muller, M.A. A New Edition, Revised, 
Enlarged, and Adapted to Wilhelm Scherer’s ^ History of German Literature,* 
by F. Lichtenstein. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 2ij-. 

GERMAN COURSE. By HEBMANN LANGE. 

The Germans at Home ; a Practical Introduction to German 

Conversation, with an Appendix containing the Essentials of German Grammar. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The German Manual ; a German Grammar, Reading Book, 

and a Handbook of German Conversation. 8vo. *]s. hd. 

Grammar of the German Language. 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

German Co^nposition ; A Theoretical and Practical Guide to 

the Art of Translating English Prose into German. 8vo. 4^. 6^/. 

German Spelling ; A Synopsis of the Changes which it has 

undergone through the Government Regulations of 1880. Paper covers, 6a?. 


Lessing's Laokooyi, With Introduction^ English Notes, etc. 

By A. Hamann, Phil, Doc., M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Schiller s Wilhelm Tell. Translated into English Verse by 

E. Massie, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5J. 

Also, Edited by C. A. BUCHHEIM, Phil. Doc. 

Becker s Friedrich der Grossc. Extra fcap. 8vo. In the Press. 
Goethe's Egjnont. With a Life of Goethe, &c. Third Edition. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 3J. 

Iphigenic auf Tauris. A Drama. With a Critical In- 

troduction and Notes. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 

Heine's Pros a, being Selections from his Prose Works. With 

English Notes, etc. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Hemes Harzreise. With Life of Heine, Descriptive Sketch 

of the Harz, and Index. Extra fcap, 8vo. paper covers, is. 6d . ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Lessing's Mmna von Bar^ihelm. A Comedy. With a Life 

of Lessing, Critical Analysis, etc. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. fid. 

Nathan der Weise. With Introduction, Notes, etc. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6d. 
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Schiller^ s Historische Skizzen ; Egino7if s Leben und Tod,aind 

Belagerung von Antwe7‘Pen. With a Map. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Wilhelm Tell, With a Life of Schiller ; an his- 
torical and critical Introduction, Arguments, and a complete Commentary, 
and Map. Sixth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. ,v. ^d. 

Wilhelm Tell, School Edition. With Map. Qi^s, 

Modern German Reader, A Graduated Collection of Ex- 
tracts in Prose and Poetry from Modern German writers : — 

^ Part I. With English Notes, a Grammatical Appendix, and a complete 
Vocabulary. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s.6d. 

Part II. With English Notes and an Index. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Niebuhr s Griechische Heroen-Geschichte^i, Tales of Greek 

Heroes. Edited with English Notes and a Vocabulary, by Emma S. Buchheim. 
School Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo., clothe 2s. Stiff covers, u. 6^/. 

VI. MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIENCE, &c. 

By LEWIS HENSLEY, M.A. 

Figures made Easy : a first Arithmetic Book. Crown 8vo. 6d. 
Ansivers to the Examples hi Figures made Easy, together 

with two thousand additional Examples, with Answers. Crown 8vo. is. 

The Scholars Arithmetic, Crown 8vo. %s, 6d, 

Anszvers to the Examples hi the Scholar s Arithmetic, Crown 
8vo. Ji'. (id. 

The Scholar's Algebra, Crown 8 vo. Q,s,6d, 

Aldis {IV, S., M,A,), A Text-Book of Algebra, Crown 8vo. 

Nearly ready. 

Baynes {R,E,,M,A,\ Lessons on Thermodynamics, 1878. 

Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

Chambers {G, F., F.R.A.S.), A Haridbook of Descriptive 

Astronofny . Third Edition. 1S77. Demy 8vo. 2 Sj-. 

Clarke (Col. A. R,, C.B.,R.E.). Geodesy. 1880. 8vo. \is. 6d, 

Cremona (Luigi). Elements of Projective Geometry, Trans- 
lated by C. Leudesdorf, M.A. 8vo. 12 j. ^d. 

Donkin, Acoustics, Second Edition. Crown 8vo. js. 6d, 
Euclid Revised, Containing the Essentials of the Elements 

of Plane Geometry as given by Euclid in his first Six Books. Edited by 
R. C. J. Nixon, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7^. (id. 

Sold separately as follows, 

Books I-IV. y. 6d. Books I, II. is. 6d. 

Book T. If. 
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Galton {Douglas, F,R,Sl), The Construction of Healthy 

Dwellings. Demy 8vo. los. 6 cl, 

Hamilton {Sir R, G, C.), and J, BalL Book-keeping, New 

and enlarged Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, 2J“. 

Ruled Exercise books adapted to the above may be had, price 2s. 

Har court {A, G, Ve^'non, M,Al), and H, G, Madan, M.A, 

Exercises in Practical ChemisPy . Vol. I. Elementarv Exercises. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. ioj-. (id. 

Maclaren {Archibald). A System of Physical Education : 

Theoretical and Practical. Extra fcap. 8vo. *]s. 6 d. 

Madan (//. G., M.A.). Tables of Qualitative Analysis. 

Large 4to. paper, 4J. (id. 

Maxwell {J. Clerk, M.A., P.R.S.). A Treatise on Electricity 

and Magnetism. Second Edition. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. i/. lu. (d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Electricity. Edited by 

William Garnett, M.A. Demy 8vo. *is. (d. 

Minchin (^G. M., M.A.). A Treatise on Statics with Applica- 
tions to Physics. Third Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. Vol. I. Equili- 
bidum of Coplanar Forces. 8vo. ^s. Vol. II. Statics. 8vo. i6j. 

Uffiplanar Kinematics of Solids and Fluids. Crown 

8vo. 7J. (id. 

Phillips {John, M.A., F.R.S.). Geology of Oxford and the 

Valley of the Thaines. 1871. Svo. 21J. 

Vesuvius. 1869. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6 d. 

Prestwick ( Joseph, M.A . , F.R. .S. ). Geology, Chemical, Physical, 

and Stratigraphical. Vol. I, Chemical and Physical. Royal 8vo. 255. 

Roach {T., M.A.). Elcmetitary Trigonometry. Crown Svo. 

4^". (id. Just Published. 

Rollestons Forms of Animal Life. Illustrated by Descriptions 

and Drawings of Dissections. New Edition. {^Nearly ready e) 

Smyth. A Cycle of Celestial Objects. Observed, Reduced, 

and Discussed by Admiral W. H. Smyth, R.N. Revised, condensed, and 
greatly enlarged by G, F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. 1881. 8vo. Price reduced 
to 12s. 

Stewart {Balfour, LL.D., F.R.S.). A Treatise on Heat, with 

numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 

^s. (id. 
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Vernon- Harcourt (Z. F., M.A.). A Treatise on Rivers and 

Canals, relating to the Control and Improvement of Rivers, and the Design, 
Construction, and Development of Canals. 2 vols. (Vol. I, Text. Vol. II, 
Plates.)* 8vo. 2is. 

Harbours and Docks ; their Physical Features, History, 

Construction, Equipment, and Maintenance ; with Statistics as to their Com- 
mercial Development. 2 vols. 8vo. 2^5. 

Watson {H. W., M.A.). A Treatise on the Kinetic Theory 

of Gases. 1876. 8vo. ^s.C)d. 

Watson (H. W., D. Sc., F.R.S.), and S. H. Burbury, M.A. 

I. A Treatise 07 t the Applicatio7t of Gene^'alised Coordinates to the Kinetics of 

a Mate^'ial System. 1879. 8vo. 6^. 

II. The Mathematical 'Theory of Electricity and Magnetism. Vol. I. Electro- 
statics. 8vo. I os. bd. 

Williamson (A. W., Phil. Doc., F.R.S.). Chemistry for 

Students. A new Edition, with Solutions. 1873. Extra fcap, 8vo. %s.bd. 


VII. HISTORY. 

Bluntschli [J. K.). The Theory of the State. By J. K. 

Pluntschli, late Professor of Political Sciences in the University of Heidel- 
berg. Authorised English IVanslation from the Sixth German Edition. 
Demy 8vo. half bound, 12s. 6d. * 

Finlay {George, LL.D.). A History of Gt^ecce from its Con- 
quest by the Romans to the present time, n.c. 146 to A.D. 1864. Anew 
Edition, revised throughout, and in part re-written, with considerable ad- 
ditions, by the Author, and edited by II. F. Tozer, M.A. 7 vols. 8vo. 3/. loj. 

Fortescfie (Sir John, Kt.). The Governance of England: 

otherwise called The Difference between an Absolute and a Limited Mon- 
archy. A Revised Text. E)dited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, 
by Charles Plummer, M.A. 8vo. half bound, izj. bd. 

Freeman (E.A., D.C.L.). A Short History of the Norman 

Conquest of Engla7td. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. bd. 

George {H. B.,M.A .). Genealogical Tables ilhtstrative of Modern 

History. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Small 4to. 12^. 

Hodgkin ( 7".). Italy and her Invaders. Illustrated with 

Plates and Maps. Vols. I — IV., A.I). .^76-553. 8vo. 3/. 8^. 

Kitchin (G. W., D.D.). A History of France. With numerous 

Maps, Plans, and Tables. In Three Volumes. Second Editio7i. Crown 8vo. 
each I os. Gd. 

Vol. I. Down to the Year 1453. 

Vol. II. From 1453-1624. Vol. III. From 1624-1793. 
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Payne {E, J,, M,A,), A History df the United States of 

America. In the Press. 

Ranke (Z. vo7t). A History of England, principally in the 

Seventeenth Century. Translated by Resident Members of the University of 
Oxford, under the superintendence of G. W. Kitcliin, D.D., and C. W, Boase, 
M.A. 1875. 6 vols. 8vo. 3/. 3^“. 

Rawlinson [George, M.A.), A Manual of Ancient History, 

Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 14J. 

Rogers [J. E. Thorold, M.A.). The First Nine Years of the 

Bank of England. 8vo. 8^. 6^. 

Select Charters and other Illustrations of English Constitutional 
History, from the Earliest Times to the Reign of Edward I. Arranged and 
edited by W. Stubbs, D.D. Fifth Edition. 1883. Crown 8vo. 8 j . e^d. 

Stubbs ( W,, D,D.). The Constitutiofial History of England, 

in its Origin and Development. Library X^dition. 3 vols. demy 8vo. 2/. 8j. 
Also in 3 vols. crown 8vo. price las. each. 

Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Medieval and 

Modem History, 8 >co., delivered at Oxford 1867-1884. Demy 8vo. half-bound, 
loj. 6 d. 

Wellesley, A Selection from the Despatches, Treaties, and 

other Papers of the Marquess Wellesley, K.G., during his Government 
of India. Edited by S. J. Owen, M.A. 1877. 8vo. il. j^s. 

Wellingt07t. A Selection from the Despatches, Treaties, and 

other Paqiers relating to India ofTield-Marshal the Duke ofWellington, K.G. 
Edited by S. J. Owen, M.A. t88o. 8vo. 24J. 

A History of British India. By S. J. Owen, M.A., Reader 

in Indian History in the University of Oxford. In preparation. 

VIII. LAW. 

Alberici Gentilis, I.C.D., I.C., De lure Belli Libri Tres. 

EdiditT. E. Holland, I.C.D. 1877. Small 4to. half morocco, 21s. 

Anson (Sir William R., Bart., D.C.L.). Prmciples of the 

Efiglish I.aiu of Contract, and of Ageficy in its Relation to Contract. X'ourth 
Edition. Demy <Svo, ioj. 6r/. 

Law aiid Custom of the Constitution. Part I. Parlia- 

ment. Demy 8vo. lOJ. (id. 

Bentham (Jeremy'). An Introduction to the Principles of 

Morals and Legislation. Crown 8vo. 6.r. (d. * 

Digby (Kenelni E., M.A.). An Ifitroduction to the History of 

the Law of Real Pi'opcrty. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. jor, (d. 

Gaii Institutionum Juris Civilis Commentarii Qtiattuor ; or, 

Elements of Roman Law by Gains. With a Translation and Commentary 
by Edward Poste, M.A. Second Edition. 1875. 8vo. jSs. 
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Hall ( W. E., M.A.). International Law. Second Ed. 8vo. 21s. 
Holland {T. E., D.C.L.). The Elements of Jurisprudence. 

Third Eidition. Demy 8vo. los. 6 d. 

The European Concert in the Eastern Question, a Col- 
lection of Treaties and other Public Acts. Edited, with Introductions and 
Notes, by Thomas Erskine Holland, D.C.L. 8vo. 12s. 6 d. 

Imperato7‘is lustiniani Institutionum Libri Quattuor ; with 

Introductions, Commentary, Excursus and Translation. By J. E. Moyle, B.C.L.. 
M.A. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 21^. 

Justinian, The Instittites of, edited as a recension of the 

Institutes of Gains, by Thomas Erskine Holland, D.C.L. Second Edition, 
1881. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

Justinian, Seleet Titles Jroin the Digest of. By T. E. Holland, 

D.C.L., and C. L. Shadwell, B.C.L. 8vo. 14J. 

Also sold in Parts, in paper covers, as follows : — 

Part I. Introductory Titles. . 2s. 6 d. Part TI. Family Law. is. 

Part III. Property Law. 2s. (yd. Part IV. Law of Obligations (No. 1). 3s. 6d. 
Part IV. Law of Obligations (No. 2). 4s. Cd. 

Lex Aquilia. The Roman Law of Damage to Property: 

being a Commentary on the Title of the Digest ‘ Ad Legem Aquiliam ’ (ix. 2). 
With an Introduction to the Study of the Corpus luris Civilis. By Erwin 
Grueber, Dr. Jur., M.A. Demy 8vo. ioj. Cid. 

Markby{ W., D.C.L.). Ele7nents of Law considered with refer- 

ence to Principles of General Jurisprudence. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 12s. ^d. 

Stokes [Whitley, D.C.L.). The Anglo-Indian Codes. 

Vol. I. .Substantive Law. 8vo. 30.^. Just Published. 

Vol. II. Adjective Law. In the T^rcss. 

Twiss {Sir Travers, D.C.L.). The Law of Nations considered 

as Independent Political Communities. 

Part I. On the Rights and Duties of Nations in time of Peace. A new Edition, 
Revised and Enin rged. 1884. Demy 8vo. 15^. 

Part II. On the Rights and Duties of Nations in Time of War. Second Edition, 
Revised. 1875. Demy 8vo- 2js. 

IX. MENTAL AND MOKAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 

Bacon s Novum Organum. Edited, with English Notes, by 
C. W. Kitchin, D.D. 1855. ^\o. ^s.dd. 

Tr^slated by G. W. Kitchin, D.D. 1855. 8^0. <^s. 6d. 

Berkeley. The Works of George Bei'keley, D.D., formerly 

Bishop of Cloyne ; including many of his writings hitherto unpublished. 
With Prefaces, Annotations, and an Account of his Life and PhilosojDhy, 
by Alexander Campbell Fraser, M.A. 4 vols. 1871. 8vo. 2/. i8j. 

The Life, Leitej's, &c. i vol. i6j. 
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Berkeley, Selections from,* With an Introduction and Notes. 

For the use of Students in the Universities. By Alexander Campbell Fraser, 
LL.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6 d. 

Fowler { T., D.D,), The Elements of Deductive Logic, designed 

mainly for the use of Junior Students in the Universities. Eighth Edition, 
with a Collection of Examples. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3J-. (id. 

The Elements of Inductive Logic, designed mainly for 

the use of Students in the Universities. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6j. 

and Wilson M., B.D.), The Principles of Morals 

(Introductory Chapters). 8vo. hoards ^ ^s. 6 d. 

The Principles of Morals, Part II. (Being the Body 

of the Work.) 8vo. lo.?. (id. 

Edited by T. POWLEK, D.D. 

Bacon, Novum Organum. With Introduction, Notes, &c^ 

1878. 8vo. 14J. 

Lockds Conduct of the Understanding, Second Edition. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 2^. 


Danso 7 t [J. T.). The Wealth of Households. Crown 8vo. $s. 

Green {T. H., M.A.). Prolegome^ia to Ethics. Edited by 

A. C. Bradley, M.A. Demy Svo. 12^. (id. 

Hegel, The Logic of Hegel ; translated from the Encyclo- 
paedia of the Philosophical Sciences. With Prolegomena by William 
Wallace, M.A. 1874. ^vo. 14^. 

Lotzds Logic, in Three Books; of Thought, of Investigation, 

and of Knowledge. English Translation; Edited by B. Bosanquet, M.A.. 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. 8vo. cloth, I2j'. (d. 

Mctaphysic, in Three Books; Ontology, Cosmology, 

and Psychology. English Translation; Edited by B. Bosanquet, M.A. 
8vo. cloth, 1 2J. (id. 

Martineau (fames, D,D.). Types of Ethical Theory,, Second 

Edition. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 15^. 

Rogers (J. E. Thorold, M.A .). A Manual of Political Economy, 

for the use of Schools. Third Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 4J. (id. 

Smith's Wealth of Nations. A new Edition, with Notes, by 

J. E. Thorold Rogers. M.A. 2 vols. Svo. 1880. 2\s,. 
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X. FINE ART. 

m 

Butler {A. J., M.A., F.S.A.) The A7tcie7tt Coptic Churches of 

Egypt. 2 vols. 8vo. 30J. 

Head {Barclay V.)- Historia Numorum. A Manual of Greek 

Numismatics. Royal 8vo. half morocco, ^2s. 

Hullah {John). The Cultivation of the Speaking Voice, 

' Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 6 d. 

Jackson (T, G., M.A.). Dalmatia, the Quarnero and I stria; 

with Cetti^e in Montenegro and the Island of Grado. By T. G. Jackson, 
M.A., Author of 'Modem Gothic Architecture.’ In 3 vols. 8vo. With many 
•Plates and Illustrations. Half boiind, 42.f. 

Ouseley {Sir F. A. Gore, Barti). A Treatise on Ha^^mony. 

Third Edition. 4to. los. ' 

A Treatise on Counterpoint, Cano7t, and Fugue, based 

upon that of Cherubini. Second Edition. 4to. i6j. 

A Treatise 07i Musical Form a7id General Composition. 

Second Edition, 4to. lOJ. 

Robinson {J. C., F.S.A.). A Critical Accomit of the Drawings 

by Michel Angelo mid Rajfacllo in the University Galleries, Oxford. 1870. 
Crown 8vo. 4.$‘. 

Troutbcck { y., M. A .) ajid R. F. Dale, M. A . A Music Primer 

(for Schools). Second Edition. Crown 8 vo. is. (yd. 

Tyrwhitt {R. St. J., M.A.). A Handbook of Pictorial Art. 

With coloured Illustrations, Photographs, and a chapter on Perspective by 
A. Macdonald. Second Edition. 1875. 8vo. half morocco, iSj. 

Upcott {L. E; M.A.). An Introduction to G^'cek Sculpture. 

Crown 8vo. 4J. 6 d. 
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